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The Railway Schemes ; and Metropolitan 
Communications, 


HE joint commit- 
tee of the Lords 
and Commons ap- 
pointed “to con- 
sider the best me- 
thod of dealing 
with the railway 
schemes proposed 
to be sanctioned 
within the limits 
of the metropolis 
by Bills to be in- 
troduced in the 
present session, 
and to report their 
opinion whether 
any, and, if any, 
what schemes 
should not be pro- 
ceeded with during the present session,” have 
concluded their labours; and the result testifies 
to the pertinence of observations made in the 
House of Commons and out of it, at the time 
‘when the committee was moved for, that the 
terms of the reference were not comprehensive 
of the whole subject, and might be considered 
on that account “ objectionable.” Notwith- 
standing Mr. Milner Gibson’s opinion, which he 
expressed in reply to Mr. Crawford, Mr. Massey, 
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of his time, and could hardly have foreseen the 
growth of @ town-district which seems likely to 
extend to Staines or Windsor, or the necessity 
for, and invention of, the appliances which now 
exist, for connecting quarters so far apart as 
those of the east and the west of the actual or 
the future London, But to deliver over the 
metropolis of an empire, and home of at present 
nearly three millions of people, to the chances 
of its present agglomeration, on the assertion 
gravely made by some engineers, that it is impos- 
sible to foresee future requirements, as of rail- 
ways,—but that circumstances must be met as 
they arise,—and allowing possibility for public 
good to be sacrificed to private ends, as those 
of speculators,—seems to us neither to be what 
should be regarded complacently, nor to be in 
the slightest degree necessary. 

The difficulty of certain engineers is caused by 
their aiming at central stations, crowding at one 
spot railway and street-traffic, instead of adopt- 
ing a principle of feeders to, and distributors 
from, the main line, with many though smaller 
termini,—the feeding and distributing lines, with 
their carriages and engines, being perhaps on a 
smaller scale than in the case of the main lines, 
as recommended several times by Mr. Sharpe, of 
Lancaster, and others. On this matter, it may 
be well to quote Mr. Hawkshaw, whose extension 
of the South-Eastern line to a station at Charing 
Oross, might seem to be not in accordant principle 
with the expression of his opinion, as given in 
the Minutes of Evidence attached to the Third 








of Lords on Metropolitan Railway Communica- 
tion, dated 16th July, 1863. Mr. Hawkshaw then 
was asked whether he was “quite opposed to 
having a central station for a great many rail- 
ways in the heart of the metropolis.” He 
replied :— 





Sir J. Shelley, Lord Enfield, and Lord Fermoy, 
that the reference was sufficiently explicit, and | 
would admit of the consideration of questions of 
new and widened streets, it is clear that the | 
implication, in the terms of the reference, that 
railways were the sole or chief remedy for exist. 
ing inconveniences, and a certain pressure felt 
by the committee, under the circumstance that 
numerous schemes on which money had been 
paid, were kept waiting, have contributed to the 
expression of a hasty judgment, and te a further 
staving-off of what will be necessary at last, 
namely, a comprehensive plan of the area occu- 
pied by London, with the largest estimated 
@Aditions for the next century, designed and 
arranged for drainage and sewerage, water- 
supply, intercommunication, and whatever may 
be essentials in a city of immense population. 
In the contrivance of the plan referred to, or 
even limiting the view to the existing area of 
the metropolis,—and without taking into account 
the suburbs,—means of communication more 
rapid than those of the present streets and 
carriages, are at once seen to be necessary. The 
Metropolitan Railway has proved that amongst 
the appliances which may be brought into use, 
is the system of road and motive power combin- 
ing the rail and the locomotive engine. But, 
that is nearly all that experience of the circum- 
stances of London has permitted to be esta- 
blished. The principles generally of planning 
the area of London; the spots which should be 
regarded as centres existing, and the directions 
that routes should take; the degree in which 
railways should trench upon open spaces, and 
upon those routes of the nature of streets which 
must always be required ; and the several kinds 
of traffic to be provided for by the railways, as well 
ag the species of engine and train best adapted 
te each kind, have never yet been considered, as 
they should and might be by an architect or 
engineer, or by a commission well coustituted 
and advised. Even Wren and Gwynn, from 
whom much yet might be learned, considered in 


| impossibility, From my experience I know that railway 


“Yes; the fact is, that a central station is quite an 





stations in numerous instances have had in twenty years 


to be trebled, and even quadrupled, in size. 
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the newspapers, complained of, only to be 
astonished on the discovery of the great pro« 
gress made, and proximate completion. On a 
smaller scale, the blocks of combined residences 
where one staircase does the work of three stair. 
cases of houses of the ordinary system, are in- 
stances of the economy due to mere planning. 
Of the misfortune of not having plans to proceed 
upon, there seems to have been sufficient expe- 
rience in Lancashire, in the application of the 
Public Works’ Act, judging from one of Mr. Raw- 
linson’s statements in January last, which 
ascribes to the omission the slow commence. 
ment of works, at the very moment when the 
labour and fands were available. 

Now, on the question of railways across 
London, and of great central stations, or even 
of such stations as the Charing Cross, we could 
say much. Whether we might prove the stations 
and lines that have been allowed to seek the 
sanction of Parliament, with others of which the 
works are nearly completed, to be generally 
opposed to a good principle of planning for 
London, or not, we should hardly fail to show 
that the promotion of most of these schemes 
affords an argument for not delaying the plan 
of the metropolis until such time as the great 
change which they may effect shall have been 
accomplished. 

The joint committee of Lords and Commons 
perceived the objection to great central stations, 
yet have permitted at least one of the lineg 
with which it is proposed to intersect the heart 








Report from the Select Committee of the House | of London, to appear before a committee up- 
stairs. This line is the Hampstead, Midland, and 
North - Western and Charing Cross Junction. 
They distinctly say :— 


“This scheme is in some degree open to an objection 


already referred to, that it tends to create a central 
station at Charing-cross,” 


But they add :— 


“Tt, however, proposes an addition to the railway, 


which is to be constructed wholly in tunnel, to form three 
Wherever | new streets, one of them of a very important character, 


stations are made, it is proper to assume that in the | im continuation of Tottenham-court-road from Oxford 
course of time they will increase; and if there were to be | Street, in a direct line to St. Martin’s-lane, near Ald- 


of the district.” 


distributing traffic might be devised, preserving 
the present termini rather out of the centre of | 
the metropolis, he replied :— 


** No doubt these omnibus railways will, to some ex- 
tent, collect traffic for the larger railways; but I think 
that all the large railways will ultimately find it necessary 
to bring their stations nearer to the centre of London. In 


fact, they are doing so,” 

He adds that he thinks it desirable the 
Great Northern and the Midland should come 
into the centre of London ; and that no system 
of the collection of traffic for them, will do away 
with the necessity of maintaining stations for 
themselves. How are we to reconcile the first 
opinion with the last, and this last with the 
convenience of London, any more than the first 
opinion with the existence of the Charing-Cross 
station. 

We differ from Lord Derby, to whom however 
credit for previous exertions is due, on the ques- 
tion of the time that would be occupied by a 
committee or commission in thoroughly inquiring 
into the whole. subject of the communications, 
including streets, and respecting what he seems 
to consider the difficulty of the labour. The 
case of Paris is very different to that of London, 
both as to present size of the capital, and pro- 
bable increase; yet it helps us to see that a 
good wor -plan for a much larger capital 
might be made. Principles of the planning 
settled upon, and an arrangement designed 
and got into the form of plan, so far from 
time having been lost, it is gained. The 
extraordinarily rapid execution of the London 
Main-drainage works, and the excellence of the 
work, are due to the previous care in designing 
and showing everything by drawings ; the time 
required for which, the public, by their organs 








their plans, each, not the whole of the London 


the stations of three or four large companies on one s t, oe e’s Repository, and from thence to the Thames Em- 
th t either le: it wltimatel bsorb th 

Geyer apenas ae an nce ise Sy | new line of Caseagiine would be a substitute for the 

| present objectionable road through Seven-dials and —.- 

It is true that to the following question (1,090), | street, St. Giles, and be a great public improvement. The 

| combination of new streets in crowded parts of the metro- 


he Charing-cross Railway Station. This 


ent, near t 


namely, whether a scheme for collecting and | polis, with the construction of new railway?, was recom- 


mended in the report of the Lords’ Committee last session, 
The committee are of opinion that, if the select committee 
to which the Bill for these schemes may be referred 
should see fit to sanction the scheme, they should do so 
only on condition that the new streets above referred to 
should be constructed cotemporaneously with the railway, 
and that provision should be made in the Bill for insuring 
its completion.” 

It is to be regretted that they did not act 
upon @ perception of the paramount importance 
to London, of a system of street-communications 
upon the best principles that could be settled. 
Possibly a general plan might require long years 
for its realization; but they should have taken 
steps towards obtaining such a plan, in order 
that railways might be subservient to a general 
object, and not antagonistic to objects other 
than those of the shareholders, whilst to those 


perhaps also. 

What they have chiefly done is this. They 
have concurred in the opinion expressed in the 
report of the House of Lords’ Committee above 
mentioned, that :-— 

" with a view to the distribution of aeperr 


traffic arriving by the main lines of railway eoming wi 

the metropolis, and also the ——. the crowded streets 
by the absorption ofa large ion of the omnibus and cab 
traffic, the completion of the inner circuit of railways is 
desirable.’ 

They therefore allow the following schemes, 
which contribute towards the formation of ‘such 
a circuit, to be proceeded with in select com- 


mittee :— 


“« Metropolitan District Railways (the n forming 
the oo circuit 32, 33, and jenstiens , 8, and 9), 


ropolitan Rail rinity-square Extension). 
Metropolitan Railway (N otting.- ill and Brompton Ex- 
“2 Grand Union (portion north of the 
Thames).” 
The Committee also are of opinion :— 
os that the following init Oe Et Sen 


mati (M railways), 


Great Eastern (junction No. 8), North London ( 
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land and Tottenham line), Walthamstow, i oe 
City may be properly with, and 
schemes more or less enter into communication ‘with, 
compete or conflict in levels with the schemes abov: 
referred to, as designed to form the inner circuit, 
= each other, the ———— are Ti epelan thos ah the 

ve schemes may wi vantage grou together, 
and be referred to the same select committee,” 


In the case of two schemes pursuing almost 
the same line from Kensington through Brompton 
to the City, amalgamation is recommended. 
Others allowed to proceed for bills, are the Great 
Northern and Victoria Station, London and 
Blackwall (Extension); London, Brighton, and 
South Coast (new lines in Battersea); Great 
Northern (No. 1, Barnet branch); London and 
North - Western (additional powers); London 
and South-Western (additional works); North 
London (additional powers) ; London, Chatham, 
and Dover (No. 1); London, Chatham, and 
Dover (No.2); Great Eastern (junctions, except 
junction No. 8); Midland and St. Pancras 
branch; Metropolitan (additional powers) ; and 
the Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood,—the last 
an exceptional case, and a well-planned single 
line. 

The inner circuit would be formed partly by 
the existing Metropolitan Railway, and the pro- 
longation of it to Finsbury Circus which is in 
progress. From the Paddington end of the 
Metropolitan Railway, the Metropolitan Ex- 
tension Company propose an extension through 
Notting-hill, and Kensington, to Brompton; 
and from between the two latter places, Mr. 
Fowler proposes a short connecting line to the 
West London. Mr. Fowler’s main line would con- 
tinue from Brompton, past the Victoria] Station, 
and along Victoria-street to Westminster Bridge, 
whence it would go along. the embankment and 
the new street from Blackfriars to Cannon-street, 
and to Fenchurch-street, where a length promoted 
by the Metropolitan Extension Company connects 
with the Metropolitan Railway at Finsbury 
Circus. It is important to mention that Mr. 
Fowler’s inner circle line is not intended to have 
any junctions, but only to have its stations conve- 
niently placed for those of the country lines. It 
is found that the “ omnibus traffic” is as much as, 
or more than, can be worked on the Metropolitan. 
From country and suburban traffic the small re- 
turn is obtained at too great cost. The Great 
Northern, at present running trains along the 
portion of the Metropolitan from Farringdon- 
street to King’s-cross, will shortly have a line of 
its own, at the side of the Metropolitan ; though 
we suppose, it must always cross at the Farring- 
don Station. 

It may be well, whilst the question of central 
stations, with that of the prolongation of country 
and suburban lines into the heart of London, is 
under consideration, to note and compare the 
experience of the returns of the Great Northern 
and the Metropolitan, per train-mile, over the 
same ground. There are twenty-one passengers 
per train, on an average, by the Great Northern ; 
whilst there are 180 by the Metropolitan; and 
the money-return is but 2s. 6d. in the former 
case, against 10s. 6d. in the latter; and this 
without estimating all the superior convenience 
to the public. It is inferred from such facts, 
that the termini of at least the northern lines, 
had better be where originally designed; that 
extension into London would not pay, and that 
any saving of cab-fares would be realized by very 
few passengers ; for, a railway does not take every 
one to his door. 

Mr. Fowler’s schemes under the general title of 
the Metropolitan District Railway, included an 
outer circle, coinciding with the inner circle be- 
tween Brompton and Notting-hill, and thence 
passing through Kilburn, Kentish Town, Stam- 
ford-hill, Hackney, Bow, and Limehouse, where 
the Thames was to be crossed by a bridge of 
750 feet span, formed on a combined truss and 
suspension principle—the truss or girder being 
about 107 feet deep. The southern portion of 
this circle was formed chiefly of lengths of lines 
existing, or in course of construction. At the 
west, the line turned north, and crossed the 
Thames at Chelsea. This outer circle line 
had numerous connexions with the existing 
lines. The committee however only report that 
an outer circle is desirable, whilst conceiving it 
to be provided after uniting the existing railways 
on the eastern side of the metropolis, by a con- 
nexion making use of the Thames Tunnel. The 
committee recommend that the schemes through 
Finsbury-circus should be for lines there under- 

and. 

Thus, the general conclusions may be summa- 
rized as the recommendation to the committees 
up-stairs, of divers schemes for the inner circle, 


ale Bese the Metropolitan Railway, and of 
a line from Charing Cross northwards by St. 
Martin’s-lane and Tottenham-court-road. The 
a| joint committee, however, have left a large 
number of the most important questions which 
called for their consideration unsettled, questions 

not merely of metropolitan communications 
generally, but such as those between viaduct- 
lines, lines in cutting, and lines underground. 





THE MOLECULAR STRUCTURE OF 
WROUGHT-IRON. 


Awmoncst the most remarkable manifestations, 


cohesion, is the continual tendency of inorganic 
substances to assume. certain definite and con- 
stantly regular forms. This tendency can, 
however, only show itself under the trivering 
circumstances of the passage of the body from a 
fluid state to a solid form—on the de le 
ground between a liquid produced by the pre- 
sence of heat or by the solubility of the substance, | gs’ 
—on the one hand, and a form in which cohesion 
is in fall force—as in the case of cold iron—on the 
other. As Regnault observes in his treatise on 
crystallography, “The greater number of sub- 
stances which appear devoid of regular external 
form, present direct indications on their recently 
broken surfaces of a regular or crystalline texture; 
so that the entire mass of these bodies is ap- 
parently the aggregation of an infinity of small 
crystals enveloping each other. These rudi- 
mentary crystals are often so small, that they 
cannot be distinguished without examining the 
fractured surface with the aid of a magnifier or 
a microscope.” It is seldom that very 
crystals are to be noticed in wrought-iron; but 
under circumstances favourable to their forma- 
tion, cubic crystals, with perfect faces as large 
as an inch on the side, have been discovered in 
the interior of large iron forgings. The interior 
of a mass of hot iron, under an ordinarily-sized 
steam-hammer, is comparatively undisturbed by 
the blows, and the process of crystallization can 
begin unimpeded and advance towards its 
ultimate development on the cooling of the 
mass. We have a familiar instance of something 
similar in the crystallization of sugar. In acon- 
centrated solution of sugar, allowed to cool at 
rest, may be formed symmetrical large crystals 
of sugar-candy. A disturbance or hastening of 
the process results in the small and irregularly 
shaped crystals of loaf-sugar. Now this is the 
case with an ordinary bar rolled or forged under 
the hammer. The crystals cannot completely 
develop themselves, and the result is indeed, in 
many cases, a saccharoid structure, closely 
resembling that of white sugar. 

The great influence of crystallization on the 
structural value of iron appears to have been 
first pointed out in an important work of Mr. 
Mallet, published some years ago. Mr. Mallet’s 
book “On the Physical Conditions involved in 
the Construction of Artillery,” is one of the 
most philosophical works ever written on iron. 
Although, doubtless, many of its practical con- 
clusions with reference to artillery itself have 
been left behind in the great progress of late 
years in the metallurgy of steel, the book remains 
a monument to the scientific power and research 
of its author. It is, indeed, somewhat surprising 
that some of its conclusions on many branches 
of an obscure subject have not received greater 
attention. Mr. Mallet puts forward, as a general 
law of the molecular aggregation of crystalline 
solids, “that when their particles consolidate 
under the influence of heat in motion, their cry- 
stals arrange and group themselves with their 
principal axes in lines perpendicular to the cool- 
ing or heating surfaces of the solid; that is, in 
the lines of direction of the heat wave in motion, |i 
which is the direction of least pressure within the 
mass.” By “principal axis,” Mr. Mallet does |“ 
not necessarily mean the optic axis, but “ that 
symmetric axis of the integrant crystal whose |'a 
position, after consolidation of the mass, is found 
coincident with the direction in which the heat 
wave has passed out from the mass, if cooling, 
or into the mass, if heating ; and which direction 
is necessarily that of least pressure within the 
mass.” Numerous phenomena of consolidation of 
different metals are  heomplik by Mr. Mallet under 
this law; but he, of course, more 
directs his attention to iron. As a uence 
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larly to the surfaces of external contour/’—or in 
the directions in which the heat ofthe finid 








in inorganic nature, of the mysterious power of | j 
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ing planes of the mass, and at these s cor- 
aa thacs. ees then Kk ot ain con- 
tinuity in their arrangement. Mr. 8 

the form of the bottom of the press to 


The fics hae long: been incu bo eughieats, that 
a sharp corner in a casting is, per se, prejudicial 
to its strength, and this is another instance in 
which the beauty of easily flowing lines brings 
strength also in its train. oe eo 
ment of the crystals of wrought-iron is stated b 

Mr. Mallet to be essentially the same as wi 

cast-iron. In the usual — masses of 


would appear, at first sight, to be directly 
posite to that of cast-iron, in which the ayes 
place themselves dicular to the Fae 
of the mass. But in the two 

modes in which cast-iron and es Fl 
respectively manufactured, will be f be found an pay 
planation of this apparent discrepancy. After 
all, what is the main chemical difference between 
wrought and cast iron, but that cast-iron con- 
tains a large portion of uncombined carbon ? 

It will thus be found, says Mr. Mallet, “that 
in wrought, gh! in cast iron, the principal axes of 
the crystals tend to assume the directions of 
least pressure throughout the mass, while ex- 
posed to pressure and heat, in progress of manu- 
facture.” When a bar of hot iron is passed 
through a set of rolls, or when a length of iron is 
drawn into wire, the direction of least pressure 
is evidently coincident with the length of the 
bar or of the wire, and in this direction the 
principal axes of the crystals are found to ar- 
range themselves. There can be no doubt that 
this law, which some may prefer to call a hypo- 
thesis, explains several of the metallurgical 
phenomena of iron. Many of the effects on iron 
of rolling and forging it in large masses, and the 
remarkable increase of strength through the 
cold-drawing of wire and of gun-barrels, can be 
thus accounted for. What is popularly termed 
the “ fibre” of wrought-iron is thus merely the 
longitudinal crystalline arrangement iar to 
well-worked iron, of good quality, and free from 
cinder. 

The most valuable book that has been pub- 
lished within late years on ht-iron is Mr. 
Kirkaldy’s “Inquiry into the Tensile 5S: 
and other Properties of various Kinds of Wrought. 
Iron and Steel.” In this work are embodied the 
most numerous, complete, and systematic series 
of experiments ever made on the tensile 
of wrought iron and steel. It has seldom 
to the lot of a book to dispel so many of what 
Bacon calls the idola fori and the idola theatri,— 
the “spectres of the market-place and of the 
theatre,” from mere words and names, 
and wrong theories. No notion has been more 
current within late years than that wrought-iron 


by its supposed ee 


debicleneliingy ign 

dually break y te 
pieces, and to tha gredaly tohthe sum total 
of the strengths of the different filaments. Now,, 
general experience points in too a number 
of instances to a progressive deterioration of 
iron, under certain as yet pore ge investi- 
gated circumstances, to enable us 


have been generally stated in such a loose and. 
vague way that no strict opinion, embracing the 

whole question, can be formed thereon. The ob- 
servers of the phenomenon have paid no regard to 
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the range or extent of the vibration supposed to 
cause this deterioration in the molecular struc- 
ture of iron; but. have, as is usual in such cases, 
taken refuge in what Newton calls mere somnia— 
scientific castles in the air. The causes have 
been variously stated to be “ percussion,” “ con- 
cussion,” “vibration,” “ jar,” “jarring action,” 
“tension,” “bending,” “ deflection,” “sudden 
cooling,” “frost,” “friction,” “heat,” “mag- 
netism,” &c. Some thought, as Mr. Kirkaldy 
observes, that one of these was sufficient, whilst 
others maintained that two or three combined 
were - Many hundred experiments 
made by Mr. Kirkaldy, with his usual care, sim- 
ply showed that :—‘“1. Whenever wrought-iron 
breaks suddenly, a crystalline appearance is the 
invariable result; when gradually, invariably a 
fibrous appearance. 2, Whether, on the one 
hand, it is finely or coarsely crystalline, or, on 
the other, the fibre be fine or close, or coarse 
and open, depends upon the quality of the iron. 
3. When there is a combination in the same bar 
or plate of two kinds—the one harder or less 
ductile than the other—the appearance will be 
partly crystalline and partly fibrous; the latter 
produced by the gradual drawing-asunder action 
previous to and at the time of rupture; whilst 
in the former the iron breaks suddenly, without 
elongating at time of rupture. 4. When the) 
proportion of the harder is considerably less | 
than the softer, the former snaps suddenly, 


going to work up, he cuts a nick, or notch, in 
one side of the bar, and bends the bar, by strik- 
ing it obliquely on the edge of his anvil. He 
then examines the fresh bright fracture in a good 
light. Long, silky fibres adhering together like 
a bundle of hempen strands make him believe 
that his iron is of a tough soft quality, easy to 
forge and shape, but hard to break. A coarse 
grenular fracture indicates a harsh, brittle iron, 
subject to “cold shortness,” or to being easily 
broken when in use. A “red-short” iron is 
generally denoted by the appearance of nu- 
merous cracks on the edges of the bar. When 
the smith merely wishes to try the toughness of 
the iron, he is generally careful not to break it, 
but rather strives to try its tenacity by getting 
a longitudinal view of the inside of the iron. 
As Mr. Kirkaldy says:—“ In the fibrous frac- 
tures the threads are drawn out, and are viewed 
externally ; whilst in the crystalline fractures 
the threads are snapped across in clusters, and 
are viewed internally or sectionally. In the 
latter cases the fracture of the specimen is 
‘always at right angles to the length: in the 
former it is more or less irregular.” When, 
however, the smith wishes to get a short piece 
of iron from a longer bar, he uses a rather blunt- 


| edged chisel which he slightly drives into the 


substance ; making up, however, for the slight 
depth of the incision through violent vibrations 
at the nick by means of his sledge. An extra- 





whilst the latter continues stretching; but when 


ordinary decrease in tenacity at the nicked place 


By all she’s welcomed lustily 
In one tremendous cheer. 
With rings of brilliant lustre, 
Peary oe — bedeck’ d, 
upon her palfry hung, 
To give the whnle effect.”’ s 
And by the side of the noble lady there rode one 
of noble mien and air. 
** And, even in the present time, 
The custom's not forgot, 
But few there are who know the tale 
Connected with the spot ; 
Though to each baby in the land 
The nursery rhymes are told, 
About the lady robed in white, 
And Banbury Cross of old.” 


Enough, however, on this head. Our intention 
is to inquire more especially into the sanitary 
and social condition of Banbury, a place in many 
respects pleasant to the eye, but in which, un. 
fortunately, much neglect is visible. 

Mr. Beesley, in his history (1841) of this town, 
situate in a deep valley of the table-land of the 
northern part of Oxfordshire, and on the western 
bank of the river Cherwell, says, “ The town was 
long proverbial for its trade and dirt. Its trade 
arises almost entirely from its being the centre 
of a great agricultural district, but partly also 
from its being the chief seat of some manufac- 
tures which are carried on among what is said 
by some to be a too crowded population. 

The condition of this town, in Shakspeare’s 
‘and Queen Elizabeth’s days, must, from accounts, 
have been very bad; when the new church was 








nearly equal, or the less ductile predominates, | of the bar is thus effected. Most people must unfinished, people said,— 


both portions break together, or almost at the | have been, at some time or other, surprised to | 
same moment,—the one part, gradually arriving | see iron broken so easily in this way. The iron | 
at its limit of endurance, breaks with a fibrous is found to be short and crystalline at the nick, | 


appearance, whilst a greatly increased strain | 
consequently coming on the remaining portion, | 
it suddenly gives way, producing a crystalline | 
appearance. 5. The relative qualities of various | 


irons may be pretty accurately judged of by com- | arranged transversely: “the principal axes are ;,, he dine te 
paring their fractures, provided they have all been | found in the directions of least pressure within 4 j eq] 


treated in precisely the same way, and all broken | 
under the same sort of strains similarly applied. 

6. By varying either the shape, the treat- | 
ment, the kind of strain, or its application, | 
pieces cut off the same bar will be made to pre- | 
sent vastly different appearances in some kinds 
of iron, whilst in others little or no difference 
will result.” Now these important conclusions 
of Mr. Kirkaldy appear to us to be easily recon- 
cilable with Mr. Mallet’s law., It being granted 
that a bar of wrought-iron is an aggregate of | 
crystals arranged with their principal axes | 
parallel to the longitudinal axis of the bar, a | 
gradual strain would pull out these filaments, | 
while one more sudden would snap the fila- | 
mentary aggregate of crystals at their facets. | 
The force of cohesion between the different | 
crystals has not time to exert itself during a) 
sudden strain: having no time to slide one upon | 
another, they thereupon give way at the cleav- 
ages. According to Mr. Kirkaldy’s second con- 
clusion, the tensile strength of a bar of iron 
depends, ceteris paribus, on the arrangement and 
size of the crystals, both of these being affected, 
as Mr. Mallet has shown, by the kind of work- 
manship and other circumstances in the manu- | 
facture of the bar. 

In order to examine with more precision the 
internal metallic structure on the fractures, 
Mr. Kirkaldy immersed his broken specimens in 
dilute hydrochloric acid which, “acting on the 
surrounding impurities,’ exposed to view the 
metallic portion free from the cinder. He thus 
found that rolling gave an appearance to 
the bar “ like that of very fine and straight long 
hairs or threads lying close together :” in a less 
worked specimen, there was “the same thread- 
like appearance, but indistinct and wavy, very 
irregular in size, in some parts lying close, in 
others far apart.” Now here is another instance 
of Mr. Mallet’s law, that “the principal axes of 
the crystals of wrought-iron tend to assume the 
directions of least pressure throughout the mass 


while exposed to pressure and heat, in process | 


of manufacture.” As we have seen in the case 
of a rolled bar, the direction of least pressure is 


evidently coincident with the length of the bar. | 


The puddled iron, rolled, showed a more woolly 
than thread-like texture: crank-shaft specimens 
gave an extremely varied appearance, some parts 
being dense, others porous,—facts which can be 
met by Mr. Mallet’s explanation when we reflect 
on the processes of puddling and of forging large 
masses of scrap-iron. 

Perhaps the origin of the formerly current 
notions with respect to the “fibre” of iron may 
be found in a common workshop test. When a 
working smith wishes to determine for his own 
satisfaction the quality of the iron bar he is 


and the crystals are arranged transversely to the 
bar’s length. Mr. Mallet explains the pheno- 
menon by the fact that the position of the crystals 
of the bar, formerly parallel to its axis, are now 


the mass.” 





SOMETHING ABOUT BANBURY. 


Pernars, in all England, there is no town of 
the same smallness which is so generally heard of 
as Banbury,—a rival with the “ Land o’ Cakes,” 
and famous for the nursery rhyme, known to 
every little boy and girl,— 

** Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 
To see a fine lady ride on a white horse : 
With rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes.” 

As regards this lady, who is so well known to 
us all, we get more complete information in what 
follows :— 

Twas in the second Edward’s reign, 
A knight of much renown, 
Yclept Lord Herbert, chanced to live 
Near famous Banbury town.” 
This knight had one son left to his lot: fear- 
less and brave was he; and 
* It raised the pride in the father’s heart, 
His gallant son to see.” 
And so this poetic legend goes on to tell that 
near Lord Herbert’s ancient hall, proud Banbury 
Castle stood, within the noble walls of which 


| there dwelt a maiden, young and good ;— 


“ As fair as the rosy morning, 
As fresh as the sparkling Cm 
And her face as bright as the star-lit night, 
With its smiles and blooming hue.” 

Young Edward gazed on this lady, and dreamt 
of her in the night; and then heralds sound 
their trumpets, and proclaim a festive day. To 
Broughton’s castle, and Wroxton’s pile, and 
Herbert’s stately tower, “ that looks o’er hill and 
dale,” all come. 

The legend is long. There are minstrels, and 
mention made of Matilda, the lady’s name, and 
the knight’s sword glancing in the moonbeams. 
There is s rival in the way, and young Edward 
nearly loses his life. But the rival tarns out to 
be her brother. 

Days passed on, as they will. Young Edward 
was nursed with care, and Matilda never left his 
side ; but the young man had the stamp of death 
upon his face. In the castle, at that time, there 
lived a holy monk, who had noticed the sinking 
of the young lady’s cheeks, and offered to effect 
acure. ‘'his was his prescription :— 

*¢ To-morrow, at the midnight hour, 
Go to the Cross alone: 
For Edward’s rash and hasty deed 
Perchance thou may’st atone.” 

The lady goes to the cross and walks round 
it. Edward is cured, and a goodly festival is 
ordered. And now,— 

* Upon a milk-white steed, 
A lady doth appear : 





“ Dirty Banbury’s proud people 
Built a church without a steeple.” 

The arrangement of it, however, appears to 
have improved since those days; but even until 
lately, although the town has a pleasant aspect, 
and the people have, taking them in the mass, 
more than the average ability, thereremains mach 
the way of needful improvement. 
Board of Health has been established, 

which spends at present about 2s. 8d. in the pound 
of the yearly rental. The poor-rates of Banbury 
have been until lately 4s. in the pound per year: 
altogether the rates are very excessive; but, for 
| the most part, the people do not complain, except 
|as regards management and the disposal of the 
rates, 

We have in Banbury a “debatable land,” 
| quite as troublesome as some in the metro- 
| polis. Neidthorp and Banbury, although they 
| should only form one town, are divided into 

places of opposing interests. Before, however, 
touching that question, it will be useful to state, 
that the chief trade of Banbury consists in the 
disposal of agricultural produce. Within a radius 
of ten miles there are more than 140 agricultural 
villages and hamlets. The market at this town 
| is a very important institution. There are also 
|manufactories, which are increasing in impor- 
tance. There is one member returned from here 
| to Parliament ; and the town stands on ground 
'of a varied geological character. The land in 
the neighbourhood is generally of a superior 
| kind—better towards the Oxfordshire than the 
Northampton side. 

Banbury has always supported the rights of 
the people against the aggression of rulers. In 
the struggle between the Commonwealth and 
the King, the people here took the side against 
Charles I.: they were on this point opposed to 
Oxford. We have a well-known rhyme in allusion 
to opinion in Banbury :— 

*< From Banbury came I-- 
Oh! profane one— 

Where I saw a Puritan man 

A hanging of his cat on Monday 

For killing of a mouse on Sunday.” 
Some of the evils of the debateable ground are 
curiously illustrated here. For instance, a lead- 
ing su m states,— 
mee Sabury is very well scavenged, but in 
Neidthorp you meet nuisances at every step. 
This applies also to the lighting, which is very 
bad in Neidthorp ; and this is the worse for Ban- 
bury, as you cannot enter it without coming 
through Neidthorp. Strangers see a town shining 
with light at a distance.” 

It has been difficult to give a proper water- 
supply and drainage to Banbury without passing 
through portions of Neidthorp. There is also 
separate police and sanitary inspection for Ban- 
bury and the last-named place,—a circumstance 
which causes neglect and confusion. The police 
of Banbury have no power to act in Neidthorp. 
On this point, Mr. Pain, who is a leading man in 
Banbury, says,—“ My house and garden are 
within this borough, but my back door opens 
into a lane in Neidthorp, near to which is a beer- 
shop. Some time since there was a great dis- 
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turbance in this place,—men fighting and women 
calling murder ;—and at the same time a borough 
policeman was walking in front of my house ; 
but the disturbance was out of his jurisdiction. 
I could not demand his interference.” Many 
other instances might be given which would 
show the inconvenience which arises from the 
division of what ought to be one town. 

Before the application of the Local Health 
Act to Banbury, the average (taking seven 
years) death-rate for the , excluding 
Neidthorp, was 21°6 per 1,000 of the population, 
which in 1848 consisted of 3,746, and in 1861 
was 4,059; whilst that of Neidthorp, exclusive of 
deaths which occurred in the union workhouse, 
had been 26 in each 1,000 of the population. In 
the joint parishes a sixth of the whole number of 
deaths arose from epidemic, endemic, and con- 
tagious diseases, and the number of deaths under 
one year of age was more than a sixth of the 
whole population. 

A fever, which has been called by the lower 
classes the “ Banbury fever,” has prevailed not 
only in this town, but in the surrounding villages ; 
but this, although so called, does not differ from 
the fever which is usually to be met with in un- 
drained and dirty situations. With the improve- 
ments in drainage, and in other respects, the 
death-rateof Banbury has been lessened, and there 
is no reason, if the measures of the Local Health 
Act were thoroughly carried out, why the 
deaths should be over 17 or 18 in the 1,000. A 
local Act, which applied to Banbury, was passed 
as far back as 1825; and before then drainage 
hed beon provided to a small extent, but this, and 
all that was done in connexion with the Act of 
1825, was found to be next to useless. Respect- 
ing the state of the drainage in 1850, it is stated 
that where there were drains existing in the 
streets, they were not all at asufficient depth to 
drain the cellars of the houses. In many cellars 
water was collected, which required to be pamped 
through a hole periodically. Mr. Hayes, a tailor, 
in the Horse-fair, had to pump water out of his 
cellar; and when there was a strong flow of 
water through the drain, it was apt to soak into 
the house : and most of the houses in this part 
of the town were situate in nearly the same way. 
The condition of other parts of Banbury and Neid- 
thorp was very bad: in Cherwell-street, in the 
last-named locality, Mr. Brasier, a whitesmith, 
reported, that at the end of the street was a 
culvert that came from the borough, about 2 feet 
6 inches in diameter, and emptied into a ditch 
about fifty yards from his house, the whole way 
totally neglected. The soil from the culvert 
completely filled the ditch and the culvert with 
deposit. There was no drain from the street to 
the culvert, and he had been obliged to dig a 
cesspool in his garden, which was emptied by 
buckets. 
they were frequently choked up. 
consequences followed ; and whenever there was 
an epidemic, it was generally fatal here. Fevers 
were very prevalent—the “ Banbury fever” in 
particular. In the hope of lessening these dan- 
gerous conditions, another local Act was passed, 
and under its provisions an effectual system of 
main drainage, which to the river, has 
been carried out; but it is unfortunately the 
case here, as it is in many other places, that the 
owners of houses have neglected to make a 
proper communication with the main drains; 
and, in consequence, cesspools are left to 
pollute the soil and poison the inhabitants. It 
would be of great advantage if a careful account 
were taken of the number of which 
still remain in use here, and measures should be 
ae to get rid of these as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

Notwithstanding that a water-supply has 
been provided, many wells, some of them in 
dangerous situations, are still in use. The water- 
supply seems to form a subject of contention 
here. For the purpose of bringing to the town 
a plentiful supply of this necessary of life, a 
company was formed, which betw: 
15,0001. and 17,0001. in carrying out this object. 
So far the work has failed to pay a fair profit 
on the outlay, and the company has offered to 
dispose of their ape phd to the borough, at the 
cost price. Many of the townspeople, however, 
consider that much unnecessary outlay has been 
made; that it is fair to saddle the 
town with the cost of a losing establish- 
ment, and that it should be valued in a business- 
like way, and a sum paid by the Corporation 
which the waterworks, &c., are fairly worth. 
This matter has, we believe, been amicably 
settled, and it is to be hoped the water will come 
into general use. Care must, however, be. 


Some of the houses had drains, but | 
The usual | 


een | intimate with Athenian 





taken, that the source may be kept free from 
certain pollutions which we have hinted at. 

Several of the houses here, which are let as 
common lodging-houses, require inspec- 
tion. They contrast very unfavourably with 
places of a similar description which are under 
the charge of the metropolitan sanitary police. 
Those in Banbury are ly in a : 
neglected condition, and there can be no doubt 
that overcrowding — particularly at certain 
seasons—takes place to a very extent. 
The ventilation and cleanliness of those places 
should be at once attended to; and care should 
be taken that more beds are not allowed than 
the space will justify. 

Generally, the paving has been very much im- 
proved; and in the main thoroughfares the 
scavenging is managed in a satisfactory manner. 
But in the back-slums, both in Banbury and in 
Neidthorp, where fevers are for the most part 
generated, more ial attention should be paid. 
The horse-fair in bury, in which the modern 
cross is placed, is a fine open space, kept beanti- 
fully clean, and is surrounded by substantially 
constructed houses—for the most part built of a 
grey-coloured stone, which is pleasant to the eye. 
The Corn-exchange and some of the other build- 
ings here are worthy of note. Several of the 
inns are of great antiquity, and of quaint and 
picturesque appearance. The gateway and yard 
of the Reindeer Inn are especially to be noticed. 
There isa large dining-hall here, which seems to 
date as far back as the reign of Henry VIL, 
and retains most of its original features. 

Tm the road from Banbury to Stratford-on- 
Avon, by the way of Edge Hill, we found thet, 
upon the whole, the cottages were of a better class 
than those in Buckinghamshire and Hertford- 
shire, being for the most part of a larger size, 
and built in a substantial manner with stone. 
Edge Hill, a spot of great interest in connexion 
with the Commonwealth wars, offers a scene 
that cannot be readily forgotten. From Banbury, 
hill after hill rises to a great height, and towards 
Stratford the land descends in a steep ridge. 
From the top there is a remarkable view, which, 
in a clear day, takes in Wales: towns, vil- 
lages, streams, and a fine country are seen as in 
a map as far as the eye can reach; but we 
have seldom met with anything more wild, 
rugged, and solitary than is the far-famed battle. 
field we have named. 








THE NARROW TEACHING OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


I am fully aware that since the Institute of 
Architects, under bad advice, turned out report- 
ers, prevented publication of its papers, made it 
a crime for a member or visitor to communicate 
to the outside world any little morsel of informa- 
tion he might pick up at one of its meetings,— 
gave up, in short, that publicity which had 
brought it popularity,— its proceedings have 

from the scope of the Builder. In the 
interest of art, however, and of the rising genera- 
tion of architects, I request permission,—I am 
almost disposed to say I demand ission,— 
to ask of some of the senior members of the 
Institute a question of serious import. 

At the house of a friend, who is an Honorary 
Member, I have just seen the last issue of “ Ses- 
sional Papers” (Part Il., No. 4), containing a 
memoir by one of the Hon. Secretaries, written, 
it is stated, to supply a blank caused by the 


postponement of two papers which had been |; 


promised. This paper deals with what the 
writer calls the “ Hair-stand-on-end-style,” and 
another variety of art, the “ Galvanized-glove- 
stretcher-mania,” whatever that may be, and 
asserts that Paris has been reduced to the appear- 
ance of “a gigantic asylum for highly respectable 
lunatics.” But I am not about to make any 
comment on this, which is a matter of taste: 
I am a grave man, old enough to have been 
Aberdeen, and my notions 
of what should be found in the “ Transactions” 
of a chartered body may be antiquated. More- 
over, I have no right to subject you to a corre- 
spondence in reply on such a point. What really 
concerns us all is this. In the course of the 
paper I find, after a sentence deploring the 
“ Classic on 8 and urging efforts to prevent 
“the spread of its cankering disease,” the fol- 
lowing note :— 
** A very hopeful sign is, that out of the numerous de- 


igns sent this session in competition the premiums 
ered by the Institute, not one is in the Classic ; but 
all, without exception, are treated Medisvally,”’. 


This, we will take for granted, is'a note by 


the author of the paper, but by many it will be 
read as a note by the editor representing the 
Council, read before learned societies not 
usually having notes. Now, sir, I wish to ask 
the t President of the Institute, also Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in London University, and 
Mr. Smirke, Professor of Architecture in the 
Royal Academy, if this be the teaching they desire 
should go in their name,—if this narrow 
sectarian view, the result of a fashion, the small 
doctrine of small men, be the view they desire 
should be taken by the rising generation of 
architects in their studies? Ifso, the sooner we 
know it the better. Are the glories of Greece 
and Rome to be no longer referred to? Are the 
immutable principles which guided the great 
men of old to be no more studied and made 
available ? , 

Do the mediocrities of to-day who reproduce 
examples of French Gothic architecture and 
copy morsels from the “ Ducal Palace,” imagine 
they are doing more for true art than the medio- 
crities of a past time did who turned the end of 
a Roman temple into a house, or copied the 
Parthenon whenever the opportunity occurred ? 
If they think so, the judicious do not. Let them 
be assured their time to be found out and ridi- 
culed will come, as surely as the others have been 
found out and ridiculed. 

The point, however, is, do the leading mem- 
bers of the Institute of Architects wish us to 
thank God that students no longer pay any at- 
tention to the teachings of Classic art ? 


M. A. Cambridge. 








THE IMPROVEMENTS IN PARIS: 


THE QUESTION OF THEIR IMPORTANCE IN THE 
VIEW OF THE INCREASING MORTALITY 
OF LONDON, 


In a recent article headed “ The Financial 
Question of the Works in Paris,”* we gave 
statistics, and referred to some of the most im- 
portant results of the improvements in the 
French capital. In our volume for 1861, in 
several articles, we had treated of the question 
between London and Paris improvements, when 
we inquired into the facts of the distribution and 
density of the population, referred to the impu- 
tations i the municipality, of having 
caused the dearness of residences, and noticed 
the migration or removal of many of the inha- 
bitants, from the central districts to the annexed 
zone situate between the ancient barridre and 
the fortifications; and, at the end of our last 
volume,t we gave the figures, then just pub- 
lished, of the latest one of the statements of in- 


management of the works. 
the assertion of a considerable amelioration in 
the health of the inhabitants of the French capital, 
since the works were commenced, and at the 
same time, having obtained the figures, we com- 
pared the number of deaths in Paris, with those 
of London, per thousand of living persons, and 
found that the sanitary condition of the latter 
capital, gauged by the standard of mortality, was 
very slightly, if at all, superior to that of the 
former. The comparison just referred to,—never 
before made, or at least published, that we are 
aware of,—and the facts which were unveiled by 
it, surprised many ; but, notwithstanding that we 
have one correction to make, the general conclu- 
sion will be found substantiated by more recent 
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to have access to in Paris; but which may have 
been correct for some average, whilst not quite 
so for the year 1860,—we made the mortality of 
_ London for the year, rather greater than it is now 
1 to have been, and the excess of mortality 
less than it then was. The figures in 
i -General’s Summary undergo cor- 
each year, for several preceding years ; 
d, shortly after the year of a census, the alte- 
m may be greater for the concluding years 
of (the previous decade, than for the years imme- 












the census is every five years, the rough 

suggested to us by the French statis- 

, of estimating the increase of population 

each year as one-fifth of the previous quin- 

ial increase, may involve less margin of 

rror. We took the mortality of all London, 

rom Dr. Letheby, as 24°5 per thousand ; and we 

e that of Paris for 1860, 24°75 : but, now, from 

e Summary we have mentioned, it is clear that 

the mortality of London for 1860, was only 2-249 

cent., or 22°49 per thousand, that is 2°01 less 

per thousand than we stated, The average of 

several years would make the figure higher, as 

indeed it has become, we have shown, for the 

year now lately expired. 

Let us endeavour to check the statements by 

\  M. Devinck, and make a fresh comparison of the 

J condition of Paris and London, noting the figures of 

J the account of the time passed since our previous 

{ comparison, excluding, for the present moment, 

the year 1863, for which the figures, though ap- 

plied for, have not yet reached us from the Bureau 
de la Statistique of the Hétel de Ville, Paris. 

The number of the “ Annuaire” of the “ Bureau 

des Longitudes” of the present year, gives the 

figures of the total population of Paris; and se- 

parately, of each of the 20 arrondissements and 

quartiers. The total population in 1861, the 

r of the census, was exceedingly close to what 

we made it, estimating before the year had ex- 

pired. The year of the previous census was 1856. 

Then the outer “ zone” not included in the city, 

of course was counted distinctly; but we have 

before us a sheet with the figures as in 

1856, both for city and suburbs, arranged as 

though the extensions and new divisions had been 

fixed in 1856. A comparison of the two lists 

thus enables us to give the following comparative 

statement of the population of the whole of Paris, 

Population in 1856 :— 





xclusive of the garrison ......... 1,500,129 
I aiiicsciis s dctcihayiindesestivnnd 25,813 
I ini bissecteinacinsotiggon tena ss eins 1,525,942 
Pd ccbuate ‘of the garri 1,667,841 
: jusive 0: WOM senccesas i 
SEILER y 28, 
Total Peregsocecconveceroececennsbooeescscess ———-1,696,1 41 


Increase in five years .......0...6.....6.ccccceees 170,199 
To get approximately the population at the 
end of last year, we might calculate thus :— 
Population in 1861, total 1,696,141 


Increase in 1862 and 1863 together, say 
two-fifths of previous increase............... 68,080 


Population 3lst December, 1863, as esti- 
wt MENON sdccidsioluiass daktnatésvascceiséuskpessctciedes 1,764,221 
* It may be interesting to note that the popula- 
tion of London is now estimated as having been 
in the middle of the year 1863, 2,904,413 persons. 
Sir Wm. Petty, in 1687, speaks of the people of 
Paris as having been, before the Restoration, 
more than those of London and Dublin put 
together ; although, at the time of his writing, he 
believed the people of London to be more than 
those of Paris and Rome, or of Paris and Rouen.* 

We will now give what we believe to be a per- 
fectly accurate view of the mortality of the two 
capitals for the years 1860, 1861, and 1862, so 
as to lead to the best idea that can be formed of 
what is the comparative position at this time, 
and what may have been the effect of the Paris 
improvements, an effect as we have seen, directly 
stated by M. Devinck as most important and 
benefici The figures for Paris are worked out 





by a simple calculation from those of the popu- | 
lation, known or estimated, of each year, and of 


the mortality as given iu the annual publication 
pons § named: those for London are copied 
from the Summary of last month, only shifting 
the decimal points and adding a cypher, so as to 
make the statement in each case per thousand 


of the living, instead of per cent. 
noe = os wit Thousand, 
to be very healthy), the deaths 
were at the meet scars siulbtes comenhtialansidees » 2474 
In London, they Were .......ccccccsereereeecee 22-490 
Thus, the rate of mortality of Paris ex. 
ceeded the London rate ..........6.-.s600008 2°255 





—# Gauningham’s Handbook of London, 





In the following year, there was a considerable 
increase in the mortality of each capital. The 
increase was greater in Paris than in London. 
So that we find the comparative view as it is 
here :— 

In 1861 :— Per Thousand. 

In Paris (the garrison included), mortality 25°656 
IO, casiniineiesetistuiiinsecinnen do, 23°180 


2°476 
In the next following year, however, the mor” 
tality of Paris again took the descending course 
whilst that of London continued to ascend. 


. Thus, the excess for Paris had risen to .., 


In 1962 :-— Per Thousand. 
In Paris (garrison as before, included), 
IE sirtésinciccthaihsitinrionmatesencetaiabin 24°338 
BI IS + vaiccsgisdecnscncganarcpoccnstecge do. 23°560 


Thus the excess of the rate of mortalit 
of Paris, over the London rate, had 
PUNE PIOMEE Dhioais svi csscinacsnscinlsctecsnmbeattcs 0-778 


In 1863, as already stated, the London rate of 
mortality rose to 24°52 per thousand; or should 
M. Devinck’s statement apply to the latest 
period, Paris would be now healthier than London. 
The mean or average of three years, excluding 
1863, indeed, shows that London has been more 
healthy than Paris, though by no means to the 
extent sup in some published statements 
which give the rate for the French capital as 28 
in the thousand. Thus :— 

In 1860, 1961, 1362 :— 
In Paris : - Per Thousand, 
1860 = 24°745 
1961 = 25°656 
1962 = 24338 


74739 +3 = ele ofthe 


ree years, 
Per Thousand, 
1860 = 22°490 
= 23°180 
1862 = 23°560 
69°230 + 3 = 23°077 








Excess of the rate of mor- 
— of Paris, per thou- 
sand, over the London 

rate 


do, 


That is to say, the mortality of Paris is not 2 in 
a thousand of the living, greater than the 
mortality of that which is esteemed the healthiest 
capital in Europe; whilst it has appeared to us 
by no means clear, that the French capital is 
not now becoming healthier than the English. 

In the absence of details of the mortality in 
the separate quarters of Paris, it would be use- 
less to enter upen a statement of figures for the 
different districts of London. We only need to 
allude to the fact that for 100 deaths in White- 
chapel, there are but 58 in Hampstead; and 
observe that we showed in 1861, that different 
quarters of Paris would also present startling 
contrasts. But we may repeat that the mor- 
tality of Paris is greatly below that of some of the 
chief towns in England, such as Bristol, Leeds, 
Hull, Manchester, and Liverpool. In the ten 
years ending 1850, the mortality of the last- 
named town was at the average annual rate of 
36 deaths to 1,000 persons living. 

The mortality of Berlin has been stated as 
25 in the thousand; that of Turin as 26; Ham- 
burg, 36; Moscow, 38; St. Petersburg, 41; and 
Vienna, 49. Dr. Letheby, we see, in his report 
of January last, gives the death-rate for the 
city of London for the last year, as 25°], and 
the average annual death-rate during the last 
ten years as 243 per thousand, as compared 
with 24°4 the rate of the chief towns and town- 
districts of England, that of the whole of 
England being %2°2, and that of the country 
districts 19°8. 

In the article in which our former comparison 
was made, we alluded to the fact of an ap- 
parently greater mortality of young children in 
London than in Paris, and a much greater in 
some English towns, as Glasgow. The question 
involved here is a very curious one; but it is 
complicated by circumstances which seem pecu- 
liar to Paris. 

In the year 1860, the births in Paris exceeded 
the deaths by the number 9,795; in 1861, they 
exceeded them by 9,906; and in 1862 by 10,127. 
Thus, the increase of births from 1860 to the 
end of 1861 would be 2,514; but from 1861 to 
the end of 1862, there was a decrease of 1,258. 
The increase of deaths in 1861 was 2,403; but, 
in the deaths, as in the births, there was a de- 
crease from 1861 to the end of 1862 of 1,479. 
In 1861 the increase of births exceeded the in- 
crease of deaths by the number 111 only. We 
have already allvded to this as an unhealthy 
year. In 1862, however, the deaths decreased 
more than the births decreased. There was an 
actual decrease of births, as stated, amounting 


to 1,258, but as the deaths decreased 1,479, we 
may call the result the same as if the births had 
continued in the ascendant by the number of 
difference 221. Certainly it might require to be 
seen whether children born in Paris were sent 
out to die. Still the figures which we have 
deduced by calculation, from the annual and 
quinquennial returns, may be considered to have 
a certain importance. 

As to the general mortality of Paris, there 
was in 1860, one death to about 404 inhabitants 
(exactly 40-411): in 1861, truly, the mortality 
was increased so that there was one death to 
about 39 inhabitants (38-977); but in 1862, it 
again fell, and to a somewhat lower point than 
that at which it stood in 1860, there being in 
1862, one death to a trifle more than 41 
(41-088) inhabitants. We found in 1861, that 
there was ample reason to credit the statement 
that it had then been falling for several years, 
and we have now evidence that M. Devinck’s 
last assertion is not without the best foundation. 
We shall look with interest for the facts and 
figures, from Paris, of the year 1863. But, if 
those given above be correct,—and we do not see 
how they can be invalidated,—the example of 
Paris ought to be followed in London, in the 
opening of ample and wide lines of communica- 
tion and aération, on a plan matured after con- 
sideration of principles; and of this we yet see 
little evidence of preparation. 





“THE BOOK OF DAYS.” 


A store of anecdote, biography, and history, 
curiosities of literature, and oddities of human 
life and character, suck as this, has probably 
never before been collected.* The editor is well 
known to have special qualifications for the 
getting up of an Old World’s work such as this; 
and the result is a portly book, teeming with 
curious information, and illustrated by not far 
short, we should think, of 1,000 well-executed 
engravings, many of them copies of curious old 
cuts of rare interest. 

In the preface, the editor tells us that,— 

“ The Book of Days was designed to consist of— 
1. Matters conn with the Church Kalendar, in- 
cluding the festivals, saints’ days, and other 
Pm iy with illustrations of Christian antiquities in 
general, 2. Phenomena connected with the seasonal 
changes. 3. Folk Lore of the United Kingdom—namely, 
pop ar notions and observances connected with times 

seasons, 4, Notable events, biographies, and anec- 
dotes connected with the days of the year. 5. Articles of 
popular archwology, of an entertaining character, tend- 
ing to illustrate the progress of civilization, manners, lite- 
rature, and ideas, in these kingdoms. 6, Curious, fugi- 
tive, and inedited pieces.” 

Well and faithfully has this programme been 
carried out. The Book of Days wasa happy thought 
for one of the most miscellaneous of literary 
mélanges, wherewith even the briefest intervals 
of leisure may be saved up, as it were, in every 
haphazard dip into its pages, by the acquisition 
of something or other in the shape of knowledge 
of a useful or entertaining description. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the diver- 
sified character of the work by varied quotations ; 
and we shall, therefore, not make any attempt to 
do so; but it may not be ou‘ of place, at the 
present time, to present our readers with an 
account, somewhat condensed, of the Shakspeare 
Commemoration Festival of 1769, which the 
editor of the “Book of Days” has compiled 
from the newspapers and magazines of the time. 
Stratford-on-Avon was the scene, and Garrick 
the master of ceremonies. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 6th of 
September, at five o'clock, the proceedings were 
inangurated by a serenade performed through 
the streets by a band of musicians and singers 
from Drury-lane Theatre. Several guns were 
then fired, and the magistrates assembled about 
eight o’clock in one of the principal streets. A 
public breakfast was prepared in the new town- 
hall at nine, presided over by Mr. Garrick as 
steward, who, previous to the reception of the 
general company, was formally waited on by 
the mayor and corporation of Stratford, and 
presented with a medallion of Shakspeare, carved 
on a piece of the famous mulberry-tree, and 
richly set in gold. At breakfast, favours in honour 
of the great dramatist were universally worn by 
ladies as well as gentlemen, and the assemblage 
numbered the most distinguished of the aristo- 
cracy amid its guests. This entertainment 
having been concluded, the company proceeded 
to the church, where the oratorio of “Judith” 





© “The Book of Days: » Miscellany of Popular Anti- 
ities in connexion with the Calendar.” Edited by 


rt Chambers. In two vols. 1863, 
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was performed under the superintendence of 
Dr. Arne. A ion, with music, led by 
Mr. Garrick, was then formed from the church to 
the amphitheatre, a wooden building erected for 
the occasion on the bank of the Avon, constructed 
after the manner of the Rotunda at Ranelagh, 
in the form of an octagon, with a roof supported 
by eight pillars, and elegantly painted and gilded. 
Here dinner was served up at three o'clock, and 
a suitable interval having elapsed a musical 
performance took place, at which several songs, 
chiefly written by Garrick, were received with 
the greatest applause by the audience. 

A grand ball commenced in the amphitheatre 
in the evening, and was kept up till three o’clock 
next morning. In front of the building, an am- 
bitious transparency was exhibited, representing 
Time leading Shakspeare to immortality, with 
Tragedy on one side and Comedy on the other. 
A general illumination took place in the town, 
along with a brilliant display of fireworks, under 
the management of Mr. Angelo. The next 
morning was ushered in, like the former, by firing 
of cannon, serenading, and ringing of bells. A 
public breakfast was again served in the town- 
hall; and at eleven o'clock the company repaired 
to the amphitheatre, to hear performed Garrick’s 
“ Shakspeare Ode,” which he had composed for 
the dedication of the town-hall, and placing there 
a statue of the great bard presented by Garrick 
to the corporation. 


_ however, great variety, and further search would 
bring much more to light. 

In those old times, pious queens and gentle- 
women threw into the mass of metal that was 
to be cast into a bell their gold and silver orna- 
ments; and a feeling of reverence for the inter- 
ceding voices was common to gentle and simple. 
They were sometimes cast in monasteries, under 
the superintendence of ecclesiastics of rank. 
| One of the ancient windows on the north side of 
the nave of York minster is filled with stained 
| glass, which is divided into subjects ting 
the various processes of bell-casting, bell-clean- 
ing, and bell-turning, and has for a border a 
series of bells, one below another ; proving that 
| the associations with which bells were regarded 
|rendered them both ecclesiastical and pictorial 
| in the eyes of the artists of old. 
| King Henry VIII. looked upon church-bells 

only as so much metal that could be melted down 
‘and sold. Hence, in the general destruction 
and distribution of church-property in his reign, 
countless bells disappeared, to be sold as mere 
metal. Many curious coincidences attended this 
‘wholesale appropriation. Ships attempting to 
‘carry bells across the sees foundered in several 
havens, as at Lynn, and at Yarmouth; and, 
fourteen of the Jersey bells being wrecked at the 
‘entrance of the harbour of St. Malo, a saying 
arose to the effect that when the wind blows the 
| drowned bells are ri A certain bishop of 








of dissertations, treatises, descriptions, and notes. 
Early English writers confined aor peti more 
especially to elucidating the art of ringing, in 
essa, ingly technical, The names of 
the different permutations read like the reverie 
of a lunatic—single bob, plain bob, grandsire 
bob, single bob minor, grandsire treble, bob 
major, caters, bob royal, and bob maximus; and 
the names of the parts of a bell are quite as 
puzzling to the uninitiated. There are the 
canons, called also ansa, the haunch, otherwise 
cerebrum vel caput, the waist, latus, the sound. 
bow, the mouth, or labium, the brim, and the 
clapper. : 

A very full and useful general index, of about 
forty-five of the large pages of the work, gives 
easy reference to the multitude of subjects con- 
tained in these highly entertaining volumes. 








TRINITY COLLEGE CHURCH AND THE 
EDINBURGH COUNCIL. 


Tue House of Lords having now on appeal 
modified the decision of the Court of Session, in 
Scotland, by directing that out of the 17,1711. 
received by the Lord Provost, magistrates, and 
council of Edinburgh, as compensation for the 

iate Church of the Holy Trinity, the site 
of which was acquired by the North British 


ringing. 
An epilogue addressed to the ladies, and deli- Bangor, too, who sold the bells of his cathedral, | Railway Company some years ago, 7,0001. be 


vered by Garrick, closed this part of the | was stricken with blindness when he went to see | 
them shipped; and Sir Miles Partridge, who for the benefit 


ceremonial. 

The remainder of Thursday was, like the pre- 
vious day, spent in dining, listening to a coucert, 
and witnessing illuminations and fire-works. At 
midnight commenced a grand masquerade, said 


to have been one of the finest entertainments of | did not al 
the kind ever witnessed in Britain. Three ladies, 


engraving here represents as he appeared at 


great effect, the character of Lord Ogleby ; but | 


t 


applied to we a new church, and the rest 
the hospital or charity with 


won the Jesus bells of St. Paul’s, London, from | which the collegiate church was connected ; the 


“rom the Jo at dice, was not 
hanged on Tower-hill. Notwithstanding 
i regal and archi 
pass from 


afterwards lovers of historical monuments and ecclesiastical 
the | art will do well to see that the town council do 
disregard of bells, they | not escape from their obligation to reconstruct 
lar esteem. | this celebrated edifice, and to carry into effect a 


| Within the last half-century, at Brenckburne, in | fac-simile rebuilding. 

who personated Macbeth’s witches, and another, | Northumberland, old people pointed out atree| The circumstances connected with this church, 
who appeared as Dame Quickly, excited universal | beneath which, they had been told when they and with the long-continued attempts of the 
admiration. An Oxford gentleman assumed, with | were young, a treasure was buried. And when town council to misapply the fund which they 
this treasure was sought and found, it turned received for its restoration, are altogether un- 
& person dressed as the Devil gave inexpressible out to be nothing more than fragments of the | paralleled. 

offence. One individual, whose costume attracted | bell of the ruined priory church close by. 

special attention, was James Boswell, whom an | After the Reformation, the inscriptions on bells 


'were addressed to man, not to Heaven; and 


the Stratford jubilee masquerade, in the cha- | were rendered in English. There is an exception 
racter of an armed chief of Corsica, an island of to this rule, however, at Sherborne, where there 
which he had happened to publish an account, | is a fire-bell, 1652, addressed conjointly to Heaven 
and regarding which he had, as his countrymen | and man: “Lord, quench this furious flame : 


in the north would say, “a bee in his bonnet.” 
In this character he delivered a poetical address, 
sufficiently grandiose and Cambysean, on the 
united subjects cf Corsica and the Stratford jubi- | 
lee. There can be no doubt, as Mr. Croker 
remarks, that poor Bozzy made a sad fool of 
himself, both on this and other occasions during 
the jubilee, and would have done well to have 
followed the advice of his blunt-spoken Mentor, 
“to clear his head of Corsica.” During his stay 
at Stratford, he is said to have gone about with 
the words “Corsica Boswell” printed in large 
letters outside his hat, that no one might remain 
in ignorance of the presence of so illustrious a 
personage. 

On the masquerade revellers awaking from 
their slumbers on the following day (Friday), 
they found a deluge of rain, which had continued 
unintermittedly from the night, de- 
scending on the town of Stratford. All prospect, 
therefore, of carrying out the proposed Shak- 
speare pageant, in which the principal characters 
in his plays were to have been represented in a 
triumphal procession, al fresco, with chariots, 
banners, and all proper adjuncts, was rendered 
hopeless. There was, however, a jubilee horse- 
race, which was well attended, though the 
animals were up to their knees in water. In the 
evening another grand ball took place in the 
town-hall, in which the graceful minu i 
of Mrs. Garrick, who in her youth had been a 
distinguished Terpsichorean performer on the 
London stage, won the highest encomiums. The 
assembly broke up at four o'clock on Saturday 
morning, and so ended the Stratford jubilee. 

In October, the Shakspeare pageant devised by 
Garrick, but the representation of which had 
been prevented by the unfavourable weather, 
was brought out by him with great magnificence 
and success at Drury-lane Theatre, and had a run 
of nearly a hundred nights. 

One other specimen of these many-featured 
volumes we may give,—namely, a paper on Bells, 
which we must also abbreviate. 

In monkish Mediwval times, church-belle en- 
joyed peculiar esteem. They were treated in 
great measure as voices, and were inscribed with 
Latin ejaculations and ers. Many bells are 
found to have identical iptions: there is, 


Arise, run, help, put out the same.” 
formance of mass, when the priest came to the 


so that those unable to attend might yet 
be able to bow down and worship at this parti- 
cular moment. For this reason, the bell was 
always placed in a position where it might be 
heard as far as . Inthe gables of the 
chancel arches of ancient churches, are seen 
small square apertures, whose use few people 
can divine. It was through these that the ringers 
watched the services below, so as to be able to 
ring at the right time. 

The great bell of Bow owes its reputation to 
the nursery legends of “Oranges and lemons, 
said the bells of St. Clement’s;” not to any 
superior characteristics, for it is exceeded in size 
and weight by many others. English bells, 
generally, are smaller than those of foreign 
countries ; perhaps for the reason that scientific 
ringing is not practised abroad; and all effect 
must be produced by the bells themselves, not 
by the mode in which they are handled. The 
more polite the nation, it is argued, the smaller 
their bells. The Italians have few bells, and those 
that they have are small. The Flemish and Ger- 
mans, on the other hand, have great numbers of 
large bells. The Chinese once boasted of possess- 
ing the largest bells in the world; but Russia 
has since borne off the palm, or in other words, 
carried away the bell, by hanging one in Moscow 
,»measuring 19 feet in height, and 63 feet 


17,470 lb.; the famous Bow bell but 5,800 Ib. 
York, Gloucester, Canterbury, Lincoln, and Ox- 
ford, can also eclipse our familiar friend. 

Bells have their literature as well as legends. 
Their histories are written in many russet- 
coloured volumes, in Latin, in ice, Spier in 
Italian. These have been published in different 
parts of Europe, in Paris, in Leipsic, in Geneva, 
in Rome, in Frankfort, in Pisa, in Dresden, in 
Naples, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. They take the form 








The sanctus-bell used to be rung in the per- | 
words, “ Sancte, Sancte, Sancte, Deus Sabaoth,”’ 








It will be in the remembrance of your readers 
that this building, which had for its founder 
Mary of Gueldres, widow of James II. of Scot- 
land, was architecturally one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting of the historical monuments 
of that realm, and was deemed unequalled in 
richness and beauty of design. It was used, 
since the municipality became owners, not only 
as the chapel of the hospital attached to it by 
the royal foundress, but as one of the city 
churches, down to 1848; the town council 
having been from the year 1567 in possession of 
the hospital estates charged with the support of 
“ eleven aged and impotent persons, who in their 
old age had lost their means by the events of 
adverse fortune.” But in 1848 the church was 
taken down, and the stones were numbered and 
preserved, in order that it might be built anew 
upon another site. 


demolition for the purposes of the North British 
Railway Company, several noblemen and - 
strates of Scotland, aided by some English 

siologists, interfered for its preservation; and, 
although they could not save it, the result of 
their exertions was that the Select Committee 
on the Railway Company’s Bill 
before the building should be taken down, the 
company should either rebuild the church with 
the approbation of the magistrates and Council 
of Edin! or should pay to that 
estimated cost of rebuilding “a church of the 
same style and model,”—a i which 
ope, who was a member of 


eg 


F 


10,4001. That estimate, however, 
the re-working of the whole of the stones. 
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It will be seen that in these negotiations, and | church, was to be applied to such other pur- 


poses as this repudiating municipality should 
think fit! 

The town council continued to resist the com- 
bined influence of the remonstrants, who in- 


in subsequent acts of the town council of the 
time, that body acted as trustees for the restora- | 
tion of the fabric out of the large sum of 16,3711. 


building the ancient edifice as it stood, but upon 
another site, or to building a church of a dif- 
ferent style and model? It is the duty of the 
Edinburgh people to take care that the obliga- 
tion contracted by the council is fulfilled in a 









paid to them for that purpose. But time went 
on, and possession of the money seems to have 
altered the view of the majority of the town 
council, with regard to this obligation and its 
fulfilment ; and in 1853 the council proposed to 
apply the money to another purpose, and to build 
a large edifice of a plain character in lieu of 
Trinity Church, and to fund the residue for 
“ ministers’ stipends” in the city,—a proposal 
which called forth the indignant remonstrance 
of several gentlemen of high character and 
position in Scotland as well as in England. 

But the Dissenting interest in Edinburgh had 

_set its heart upon securing this large sum of 
money for its own purposes ; and, from a report 
which appeared in the Times towards the close 

_of 1856, it appears that a majority of the town 
council of that year had been elected by the 
Free Church and Dissenting interest for the pur- 
pose of securing that misappropriation. So at 
length the council in effect resolved to disavow 
its obligation to rebuild the church according to 
the “gah Parliament, and resolved that so 
much 0} @ money as should be necessary, 
should be imatida to build what the council 
should deem “a suitable church,” and that the 
rest should be held for other purposes. 

And thus, instead of the picturesque capital 
of Scotland being adorned with a conspicuously 
placed and accurate restoration of the once 
beautiful church of the Holy Trinity, an andito- 
rium was to be built, and the remainder of the 
money, which had been paid a the railway 

‘company as the estimated cost of restoring the 











cluded almost every representative of law and! proper manner; and the City of Edinburgh will 
learning, arts, and antiquities in Edinburgh ;| make the perfidy its own if it does not insist 
and meantime two sets of claimants sprang up, | upon the restoration of the original church. The 
the one contending that the money had been/| plans made in 1848, and the dressed and sculp- 
paid in respect of property of the hospital, and | tured stones, numbered for replacement in their 
should be applied for charitable purposes, and | original position, remain; and the corporation 
the other, that it should be applied in the re- | architect, not long ago, reported the materials 
building of the church, in such a manner that to be in good preservation. I have not before 
the new structure should correspond stone for | me the case presented to the House of Lords on 
stone with the church pulled down. The court the appeal; and it may be that the only question 
of session was applied to, and that court held | raised was whether the whole, or only part, of 
the town council bownd to rebuild the church, | the sum in question, should be applied to chari- 
and decreed the fund received from the company | table purposes; and that the obligation im- 
to be charged with that liability. The council! posed by the Railway Company’s Act was not 
were, moreover, mulcted in the costs of the | brought to the noticc of their lordships. 
proceeding to which their chicanery had given | Wa. Srpney Greson. 
rise. 
The town council appear to have suggested 
that the sum of 7,000l. should be — ss 
build a new church, and that the rest of the sosaenialbin 
money should go to the benefit of the charity, | KENSINGTON. 
and to this suggestion the recent decree of the| Ir is proposed to erect a new church in the 
House of Lords appears to give effect. In so far important district of South Kensington to meet 
as the “ ministers’ stioends ” scheme is defeated, the wants of its rapidly increasing inhabitants. 
I have nothing to say against it, but how that | Archdeacon Sinclair, to whose exertions it will 
decree is to be reconciled with the intention of | be due, has obtained a site at the cost of about 
the Railway Compary’s Act is not so clear, | 3,000l., directly opposite to Queen’s Gate Gar- 
seeing that the lowest estimate for the restora-| dens. It adjoins the Gloucester-road, and is 
tion was upwards of 9,000/., and that the build-| open on all sides. A design by Mr. Peacock, 
ing a new church and building the old church | which we publish, has been determined on, and 
anew are very different things. the erection will be commenced as soon as funds 
The question now iz, What kind of church is; can be raised. A strong appeal is made for 
to be built? Are the 7,0001. to be applied in re-| subscriptions. 





ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, SOUTH 
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FINE ARTS APPLIED, TO INDUSTRY. 


Unper this title a course of lectures is being 
delivered at the Society of Arts, by Mr. Burges. 

The programme of the first (February 8th) 
ran thus :—‘ What is an Art-manufacture ?— 
Advancing state of English Manufactures in an 
Art point of view—Much owing to Government 
Schools of Art—Impediments to further Pro- 
gress: 1. Want of a distinctive Architecture in 
the nineteenth century fatal to Art generally ; 
2. Want of a good Costame fatal to Colour ; 
3. Want of sufficient Teaching of the Figure 
fatal to Art in detail—Hints for the advance- 
ment of Art applied to Industry.” 

The lecturer, after observing that the only 
way of exercising an influence on the progress of 
art was the application of it to objects made in 
great quantities for every-day use, and after ad- 
ducing the example of the Greeks in this respect, 
proceeded to comment on the unwillingness in 
certain quarters to make a legitimate use of 
machinery, one great mission of which was 
defined as the reduction of pounds to shillings 
and of shillings to pence. is prejudice was 
referred to a misunderstanding of the teaching 
of Mr. Ruskin and of the late Mr. Pugin; 
whereas the real object of these gentlemen was 
the discouragement of mechanical appliances to 
objects where life and variety were particularly 
wanted. After bringing forward some instances 


where, by a proper use of such appliances, really | i 


artistic objects might have been produced at a 
price exceedingly below their present cost, the 
lecturer proceeded to congratulate the English 
manufacturers on the great improvements mani- 
fested of late years. In support of this he 
quoted the opinion of M. le Comte Clement de 
Ris, a gentleman sent over last year by the 
French Government to study the Soane Museum. 
M. de Ris advised “the French manufacturers, if 
they do not wish to find:in ten years’ time 
powerful rivals where hitherto they have only 
met humble tributaries, by no means to sleep 
upon their laurels.” This progress was pro- 
nounced to be due to the general development of 
art, and, above all, to the schools of design and 
the admirable museum at South Kensington. 
The principal impediments to our future progress 
were then noticed, the most formidable of all 
being the want of a distinctive architecture. 
This affected all branches of design, inasmuch as 
the student had to learn half-a-dozen different 
styles and their various details, the consequence 
being that he mastered none of them thoroughly. 
Want of colour in our costume was then brought 
forward as another great impediment, the eye of 
the designer being naturally influenced by the 
colours he habitally saw around him. Lastly, 
the comparative great neglect of figure-drawing 
was noticed as a deficiency very much to be 
lamented. The remedies for the present state 
of things, in the lecturer’s opinion, were then 
enumerated. These were the extension of the 
Government schools of art, both in London 
and the provinces; the establishment of local 
museums, the contents of which should be 
periodically changed ; the incorporation of the 
Medizval department of the British Museum 
with the Kensington collection, and the subse- 
quent removal of the whole to some central 
situation, say Charing-cross; and, above all, the 
bringing up a race of designers and artisans, 
who should be, if possible, as well versed in the 
drawing of the human figure as those of the 
sixteenth century. 

The second (February 15th), treated of glass. 
The lecturer, after explaining the uses of anti- 
quarian study, proceeded to give a description of 
antique glass. So far from the old Greeks and 
Romans being ignorant of this material, they 
made vases in great quantities, which quite equal 
if not surpass what we produce in the present 
day. Thus, vases are found which are decorated 
with filagree ornaments, the crackle, gilding, 
stamping, &c., indeed, with every process which 
we are accustomed to consider the peculiar in- 
vention of the Venetians, The manufactures of 
these latter people were then described, begin- 
ning with the older examples, now so rare, and 
which sell at such marvellous prices. The date 
of these must be placed at the latter end of the 
fifteenth century; and they are, for the most 
part, blue and green, decorated with enamelled 
figures, and imitation jewels and gilding, applied 
in the most artistic manner. The other sorts of 
glass, more particularly the filagree and what is 
called the schmelz, were referred to and illus- 
trated by specimens of the actual old work, for 
the most part lent by Mr. John Webb. Modern 
glass manufacture was represented by some ex- 





amples from the manufactory of Messrs. Powell, 
Whitefriars, The next application of art to glass, 
touched upon by the lecturer, was its employ- 
ment for stained-glass windows. He first of all 
defined the various methods in which the Media- 
val workmen arranged their subjects, such as 
medallion, figure, and grisaille windows; and 
then, in order to show why it is so commonly 
asserted that the modern windows are not equal 
to the old, went into a history of the nume- 
rous improvements of the modern stained glass, 
principally brought about by the exertions of 
Mr. C.. Winston. The third part of the lecture 
referred to glass mosaic and its modern revival. 
Attention was drawn more especially to the 
difficulty generally found in preparing the gold, 
which is placed between two thicknesses of 
glass, the lower one having three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, while the upper one is as thin 
as a hair. Dr. Salviati, however, appeared to 
have succeeded ; his specimens, more especially 
those stamped into ornaments, obtaining a great 
deal of admiration. Mr. Burges concluded with 
a few words on enamelling, also a branch of 
glass-making, but which, at present, to 
be but little employed except for watch - faces 
and jewelry, although anciently a large trade 
was Carried on in it at Limoges, to say i 

of the immense i 
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lightness of the material and the beauty of the 
drawing, especially those of the best period. 
Mr. Battam’s imitations were noticed, and a sug- 
gestion put forth that the ware might possibly 
be advantageously employed for dessert services 
and flower vases. The Roman Samian ware and 
the celebrated works of Wedgwood were the 
next subjects touched upon, attention being 
called to the more harmonious tints of the early 
specimens as compared with the more modern 
productions. Mr. Burges next proceeded to give 
a short history of the celebrated Italian majolica, 
more especially the productions of Pesaro, Urbino, 
and Castel Durante, with short notices of the 
works of Luca della Robbia, Bernard de Pallissy, 
and of the Henry Il. ware. These were com- 
pared with the modern productions of Mr. Minton. 
This was followed by a short notice upon tiles, 
more especially those commonly know as en- 
caustic, of which the Chertsey ones were 
pointed out as the best examples of Medieval 
art applied to the manufacture. Godwin, of 
Lugwardine, near Newport, in Wales, was de- 
signated by the lecturer as the best modern 
maker of encaustic tiles resembling the ancien 
ones. The last subject treated on was porcelain, 
the name being supposed to have been deri 
from the resemblance of the china to a substance 
—— to be mother-o’pearl) mentioned in 

edizeval inventories. The new ware was intro- 
duced into Europe by the Portuguese, in the 
beginning 


branches of manufacture referred to by the 
lecturer. Mr. Wareham lent some of 
old china. Messrs. Battam lent some Etruscan 








imitating the Limoges enamel. Messrs. Phillips 
contributed some modern majolica and porcelain ; 
Messrs. Daniell some porcelain from their manu- 
factory, known as that of Rose of Coalport: 
Messrs. Goode lent some specimens of modern 
majolica and porcelain, of various kinds, manu- 
factured by the Messrs. Minton; also some 
ancient majolica from the private collection of 
Mr. W. J. Goode, and some drawings on porcelain 
by the latter gentleman, after Holbein and Bar- 
tolozzi. 


The subject of the fourth lecture, delivered 
Feb 29th, was Metal Work, — antique 
venta, cect asealleaageee Rh “abi asa 4 
(Barbédienne), Mediwval dinanderie, modern 
ditto (Hardman, Hart, &c.), Medieval and 
Renaissance wrought iron, modern ditto, cast 
iron, 





NEW WORKS IN WINDSOR CASTLE. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us some particulars 
of recent works in Windsor Castle :— 

It having been found necessary to enlarge the 
Library, it was determined to remodel the room 
known as King Henry VII.’s Library. With that 
view it was gutted and refitted with oak book. 
cases in every available part ; and the adjoining 

known as Queen Anne’s Closet, was also 


i 
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book-cases continued up to 
ceiling, by which means accommodation has 
made for some thousands of books. The 
, which was a kind of cove, has been re- 
by a flat one of the time of Henry VII., with 
deep moulded oak ribs and panels, of 
i -one ; and these have been 
by Mr. Willement, from his designs, 
approved by her Majesty. The ceiling is 
ivi ts in its length, 
‘ centre compartment 
is filled with the arms, crown, supporters, and 
garter of King Henry VII. The eight panels 
around it have, respectively, the badges of the 
hawthorn tree and crown, impaled red and 
white rose and crown, the red rose, the full title 
portcullis, the fleur de lis, the 
motto, and the red and white rose. The six 
to the left of these have been devoted to 
Vv with her arms, crown and 
garter, the initials V. R. and crowns, the im- 
paled red and white rose, the rose, thistle, and 
shamrock entwined, with the crown and motto 
Quis separabit, and the harp. The other six 
panels relate to the late Prince Consort, and 
have his arms, crown, and garter, his crest and 
motto, the red buffalo’s head, the escarbuncle, 
and the initials A. P. surmounted by crowns. 
The whole of the panels are surrounded by orna- 
mental borders of various designs in gold and 
colours, all on a very light ground. Below the 
panels is a very wide frieze, and this has been 
painted blue and decorated with white and red 
roses, initials, and white and gold ornaments. 
The ceiling of Queen Anne’s Closet has also 
been painted with her arms, crown, garter, and 
initials, her badges of the impaled rose and 
thistle, the harp, the motto Semper eadem, the 
ingle coats of England, France, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the inscription, “ In this closet H.M. 
Gracious Majesty Queen Anne first received 
intelli of the victory of Blenheim, August 
18th, 1704;” and has ornamental —— the 
whole with coloured borders ronnd The 
ing of the lobby ining has been enriched 
with initials A. V., tied with a cord, and 
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REFORM IN OUR DIETARIES. 


On this important subject the Penny Newsman 
has an apropos article from the hand of one who 
knows :—“ We have adverted,” says the writer, 
“to the legal provisions of useful work instead of 
pauper doles, for the relief of the unemployed, 
which plain and direct duty would, under come 
petent direction, have been provided for within 
a month after the demand for it became evident, 
having only been partially brought about after 
more than a year of precious time had been 
wasted, under the pretext of leaving it to local 
boards, who were evidently without ite 
powers. The last week presents another example 
of the same sort of parliamen vern- 
ment. 
food which, in the famine period, might be dis- 
tributed with the best effects from the amount 
of money available, whether from private sub- 
scriptions or from the moneys colleeted from 
the depressed ratepayers of the famine-stricken 
districts. One physician only, Dr. Edward Smith, 
was despatched on that special mission in De- 
cember, 1862. His hurried report was consigned 
to a large blue-book, printed and presented last 
year, which no pains were taken to circulate, and 
it was only last week that the most material and 
popular portions of it were made public in an 
accessible shape, and that as a mere abstract 
scientific question before the Society of Arts.” The 
best dietaries for sustaining the best conditions 
for working, not for short matches, but for the 
best continuous labour, is a subject of distinct 
investigation. There is little doubt that for that 
object high meat dietaries pay. English navvies 
declare that they find 11 pounds of meat weekly 
necessary for good work. 








GOVERNMENT GRANTS FOR STATUARY. 


: tary 
It was a plain duty to look to the sort of 


hours with Newcastle coal, whereas with Cardiff 
coal five hours and a half were necessary ; nor 


was the casting nearly so satisfactory. 

These discoveries are of much political value. 
Awaiting the chances of war, it is highly essen- 
tial Italy should well know her own resources. 


Apropos of cannon, it is proved the method of 


casting brass ordnance by means of moulds formed 
of sand of Montesarchic and Gaeta is far better 
than the method employed in France. Hitherto 
the extraction of bronze by the sand has been a 


5 ied Justiniano Nicolucci has published 
“Popolazione dell’ Italia nei tempi Anti- 
Storica.” He proves that the people occupying 
Italy in the Stone epoch were of a craniological 
development differing greatly from those of the 
epoch of Bronze, as may be seen by their de- 
scendants in parts of Ital; and Europe generally. 
The objects in flint and diorite described by 
Nicolucci haye been found at Frosinone, Castel- 
luccio, Sora, Campoli, Alvito, Colle S. Magno, 
Pontecorbo, Balsoranno. Signor Mortillot is 
ing an exploration of Italy, in connexion 
with the principal archmologists, for the pur- 
pose of writing “The H's of H ity as 
gathered oo ene — 








SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


THE eighth exhibition of Works by Female 
Artists, comprises 253 pictures, partly in water- | 
colours, partly in oil. It includes several very 
good drawings and paintings,—some excellent 
views of buildings and streets, by Miss Louise 
Rayner ; flower and fruit pieces, by the Misses 
Lane, Miss E. Walter, and Miss Fitzjames; two 
capital contributions, by Mrs. Roberton Blaine ; 
and others by Mrs. Dundas Murray, Mrs. Back- 
house, Miss A. Burgess, Miss S. S. Warren, Miss 





From an account of the sums voted in supply, 





M. Gillies, Miss Bouvier, ani the Misses Swift,— | 


drawback; but a means of re-extraction | 
been found, which obviates that difficulty. | 


— Feather,” by Messrs. R. Scrivener & 
on. 

Manchester.—Sir : The following printed instruc. 
tions, among others, were given to the architects 
competing for the Manchester Cemetery :—“ All 
the drawings must be finished in one uniform 
colour, either Indian ink, sepia, or neutral tint 
only,” and we were informed that these instruc- 
tions would be adhered to, The prize design is 
finished entirely in colourg!—Crvis. 

Liverpool Greek Church,—The limited competi- 
tion for the proposed Greek church has resulted 
in the selection of the design submitted by 
Messrs. Hay, who have been appointed to pre- 
pare the necessary working drawings. The 
design is in the Byzantine style of architecture, 
and is based on the old church of Theotocos, at 
Constantinople. It will be built of polished 
ashlar, on a corner plot of ground between Upper 
| Parliament-street and Prince’s Park-road. The 
plan consists of a narthex to the west, flanked 
by apartments and stair to the gallery, and sur- 
mounted by three domes. The body of the 
| church will be entered by three doors from the 
narthex, and divided into nave, aisle, and tran- 
septs, on the plan of the Greek cross, with large 
central dome over the intersection. The eastern 
bays, or that portion which corresponds with our 
chancel and aisles, will be screened off by means 
of the iconostasis, and terminated by a central 
projecting apse, with small side ones formed in 
the thickness of the walls. 

Leighton Buazzard.—The design of Messrs. 
Bellamy & Hardy, Lincoln, has been selected in a 
limited competition, for the proposed new Wes- 
leyan Chapel, Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire. 














DEATHS FROM FASHION. 


THE injurious practice of tight-lacing has for. 
tunately been somewhat abated, but during 
several years it sent thousands to an early grave: 


in the House of Commons, in the years 1835 to , and yet as a whole we cannot venture to call it | so has the style of female dress which exposed 
1863, both inclusive, we take the following | satisfactory. It is not an exposition of what our | the wearers to dangerous attacks of cold; and 


figures :—The Nelson column is charged, during 
the above time, with the sum of 26,8001. In one | 


female artists can really do, the best of them | 
preferring to send their works to the Royal | 


more recently the fashion of wearing crinoline 
has been the cause of many deaths. On this 


year the statue of Charles I., at Charing-cross, Academy and elsewhere, knowing that if the pic- point, Dr. Lankester has made a calculation, that 
cost 1,0007. In the same year, 2,500/. were ture be good they have just the same chance of |in three years, in the metropolis alone, as many 
granted for royal monuments in Westminster | having it hung as a man would have. Miss females have lost their lives by fire as were 


Abbey. 

entered for 6,3011.; and the pedestal of Baron | 
Marochetti’s Richard Cceur-de-Lion, cost 1,6501. | 
In the three years 1843-45, a total of 4,5001. was | 
paid for monuments to Lords Exmouth and De | 
Saumarez, and Sir Sidney Smith. In 1858, | 
20,0001. were voted for a monument to the Duke | 
of Wellington. The Havelock statue at Wool- | 
wich is charged at 2,1521.; and on the shore at | 
Scutari, a monument has been placed at a cost | 
of 17,5001. In honour of Sir John Franklin, a 
statue has been raised, for which, in 1855, there 
is an entry of 8001. There is another entry of a 
similar sum in 1863. 

Last in the statuary outlay is the sum of 
50,0001., granted for the late lamented Prince 
Consort’s memorial, an amount to be added to 
the sum raised by voluntary subscriptions. There 
are a few other items, but we cannot be charged 
with national extravagance on this head: it is 
fortunate that in this country we have a strong 
voluntary principle existing. 








FROM NAPLES. 


SEVERAL years ago, a non began to work 
coal mines in Sicily and Calabria, but failed 
commercially, as the coal was incrusted with 
sulphur; and dividing the anthracite coal from 
the sulphvr, as was done at the cannon foundry 
at Naples, made the undertaking more costly 
than profitable. Lieutenant-colonel Novi, after 
many experiments, has laid a memorial before 
the Academy of Sciences in Naples, showing 
that if to this coal be added a twentieth part of 
an artificial bituminous combustible, composed of 
asphalte of Ragusi (Sicily), the residuum from 
the distillation of petroleum oil and other similar 
ts, the prejudicial effect of the sulphur 
be completely overcome. This di 

from Col. Novi’s seeing at Letto Mano- 

pello (Abruzzi) that ing the casting of the 
mineral, sulphur, comb with bitumen, had 
not the least effect on the cylinders, whether of 
t or cast iron. He observed also that 

pena 2 Rincouth of Newcastle coal proved 
equal in caloric heat to 120 of local coal, and 
that a cannon of 16 was completed in three 








Teohilene. ithout taking the statuary 


Widow buying her Mourning” (194), like her | 
similar picture at the British Institution, is very 
characteristic, and has one capital figure in it. 
(the woman leaning over the counter) ; but, as in | 
the other picture, too, the colour is dull and cold. 
We make the observation in the hope of leading 
a very clever young lady to take a less gloomy 
view of life. Near this there is a very good | 
little picture, ‘A Danish Peasant dressing her 
Child,” by Miss Neumann, of Copenhagen, which 
deserved to be on the line. 








COMPETITIONS. 


East London Bank.—Modest !—The directors 
of this bank, “limited” (either in sense or 
honesty), offer 1001. for the best design for a 
bank in Cornhill with the following conditions :— 

** All designs and plans are to be considered as the pro- 
perty of the directors, and to be used by them as they 
thi roper. 

The’ directors do not bind themselves to adopt the 
selected plans, nor to employ the successful — as 
the architect to superintend the erection of the building ; 
but in the event of the successful om being so 
employed the premium will not be puyable.” 


This certainly surpasses anything that has yet 
been attempted by Competition Committees. 
The directors of this East London Bank, limited, 
actually propose to walk off with the whole of 
the designs that architects may be absurd 
enough to trust them with on the chance of one 
of their number getting half peid for the work 
he will have to do. The designs are to include 
all the fittings, counters, &c. &c., and an esti- 
mate, and all the drawings are to be made to a 
scale of half an inch to a foot! If the company 
be “limited,” the desire of the directors to get 
enough for their money certainly is not. 

Since this was written, we have received more 
than a dozen indignant letters on the subject, 
so that we may hope the directors have over- 
shot the mark, and will find their competition 
also, “ limited.” 

St. Winifred’s Well Improvement.—The com- 
mittee have awarded the premiums for the above 
to the designs signed “ Determination,” by 
Messrs. R. Scrivener & Son, architects. 

Holywell Market Hall.—The Local Board have 


awarded the premium to the design “ Prince of 








An equestrian statue of George IV. is| Kate Swift’s larger pictura, “A Schewening/ sacrificed at Santiago: this was an immense 


number, over 2,500; and a very large part of 
these deaths (like those at Santiago, in fact), 
are undoubtedly to be attributed to the practice 
of wearing expanded dresses, and the use of 
very inflammable materials. Many servants 
suffer in this way; and amongst the middle 
classes the small size of bedrooms often leads 
to mischief, for there is often not sufficient space 
between the furniture and the fireplace to allow 
the safe passage of a full-sized crinoline: in 
such cases are anecessity. Many lives 
might also be saved by the use of non-inflam- 
mable materials, which can be readily obtained, 
It is necessary again and again to urge the 
adoption of precautions against one of the most 
terrible deaths. 








THE ANCIENT PORT OF ROME, 


Tue researches on the site of Rome’s ancient 
sea-port (the modern and now inland Porto) 
have laid open several recognisable traces of that 
city’s plan and its harbour; and, among art 
objects found there, one of the more valuable is 
the torso of a male figure, nude, which would in 
its completeness have stood between 10 and 11 
palms high, wanting both arms, except a portion 
of one sufficient to show its upraised attitude. 
The anatomy and execution are so superior, that 
this statue has been deemed ascribable to a Greek 
chisel of some school when art was yet far from 
decline. The bas-relief, found on the same site, 
interpreted by Visconti as an ex voto, represent- 
ing this sea-port, embellished by Trajan, and 
supposed to be seen in a kind of vision, has been 
criticised at the German Institute from another 
point of view,—Dr. Henzen assuming it to be 
designed simply for commemorating the return 
of a galley (one of the two manned vessels in- 

among its complicated details) from 

a sacred voyage, ex voto, as undertaken in 
fulfilment of religious obligations ; and the figure 
of a female near an altar prepared for sacrifice, 
he (the same German critic) supposes to be a 
it of Julia Domna, empress of Septimius 
verus, to whose epoch, consequently, this 
marble must be ascribed, on the latter hypo- 
thesis. At a recent meeting were exhibited 
several antique objects and drawings from such ; 
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some terra-cotta lamps, one bearing the names, 
in: clear relief, “ Hermes, Messaline,” the latter 
probably that of the too notorious empress ; 
drawings of three medals, bronze and silver, 
lately found near Crema and on the banks of the 
Volturno, their obverses and reverses exhibiting 
heads of deities, symbolic animals, and names 
of cities, the character of the heads being also 
conformable to the Oscan type. 





THE WORKMEN’S CLUB MOVEMENT. 


TiIs movement spreads so fast as to indicate 
the fulfilment of a decided want of the time. 
Yet it seems to foreshadow a change of habits, as 
regards home influences, which requires careful 
consideration and guidance. Since we last re- 
corded progress, several meetings have been 
held in the metropolis and elsewhere in further- 
ance of the movement, amongst which may be 
named one at Tooting, over which the Rev. C. 
Harris, the incumbent of Somers Town, presided, 
and at which the Rev. H. Solly, the secretary of 
the union, attended, and delivered an address, 
which was well received by a very good assembly. 

At Poplar, also, in the Town-hall, a promising 
meeting has been held, in aid of the newly- 
established club at Bromley-by-Bow. Dr. Bow- 
kett was in the chair, and the Rev. H. Solly 
addressed the audience. A conference has been 
held, at the offices of the union, of nearly all the 
secretaries of the London clubs; and, after tea, 
for several hours, the discussion of practical and 
important points was carried on with spirit. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting has been held 
in the hall of the Holborn Union, for the purpose 
of endeavouring to form a working men’s club and 
institute for that part of the borough of Fins- 
bury within the Holborn District. The pro- 
ceedings opened with the performance of a brass 
band, composed of working men. In course of 
the proceedings Mr. Solly, the Secretary to the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union (of 
150, Strand), spoke of the evils of public-house 
sociality, but said that these clubs were not 
intended for teetotal propaganda. No man 
would be called upon to give up his beer if he 
chose to keep to it, or his pipe, and the pipe 
would not be excluded from the club. Ap- 
propriate resolutions were passed in favour of 
the object in view. 

A public meeting has been held at Redhill, 
for the purpose of promoting the Working 
Men’s Club establishment there. Upwards of 
twenty names were given in for membership. 

A meeting has been held at Birmingham 
Heath, for the purpose of confirming the 
prelimi arrangements for establishing a 
Workmen’s Club for the district of Birming- 
ham Heath and Smethwick. A report from 
the provisional committee stated that they 
had received an offer of land in Winson-street, 
containing about 1,500 square yards, to lease at 
a rental of 121. per annum, with the power of 





 meecwnste, at 8s. 6d. per square yard. Mr. 
homas C. Clarke, of London, architect, had | 


offered his gratuitous service in preparing the 
plans and specifications of the proposed buildings, 
and Messrs. W. & J. Webb, builders, Birming- 
ham, had furnished estimates for the proposed 
building, which they offer to erect for 588I. 
The committee recommended that a tender 
should be invited from some other respectable 
builder, and the lowest offer accepted. On 
receipt of this estimate it became evident that 
the proposed capital of 5001. was insufficient. 
The nominal capital of the company is increased 
accordingly to 1,0001., of which only about 6001. 
will be issued at present. 

At Rotherham, in the Mechanics’ Institute, the 
provisional committee appointed at a public 
meeting, have met delegates from the various 
firms in the neighbourhood, to draw up rules for 
the Government of the Rotherham Working 
Men’s Club and Institute. Nearly all the in- 
fluential firms were present, and the various 
propositions submitted to the meeting were dis- 
cussed. Mr. John Guest was voted to the chair, 
and a number of resolutions were carried. 

The Lye Working Men’s Institute, at Stour- 
bridge—not a new club—have just held a soirée,in 
the lecture-hall of the Institute, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Lyttelton, who stated that the 
Institute had met with a fair amount of success 
compared with other similar institutions else- 
where. The annual report was read. According 
to it the year 1863 had been the busiest they 
had had. The subscriptions for working men 
had been reduced. This had led to an increase 
in numbers, but there had been slight i 
loss in the subscriptions. The literary and musi- 
cal entertainments at the commencement of the 
year were successful, but circumstances had pre- 
vented more than one being given this session. 
The classes had not been continued, owing to 
want of teachers. The income had been 741. 
16s. 5}d., and the expenditure 731. 1s. 3}d. The 
average number of members had been 123. In 
1862, the average was 94. The chess-room 
proved very attractive. The reading-room had 
been well attended. It was intended to try 
penny readings, cheap tea meetings, and cheap 
concerts. 

In the Theatre Royal, Sunderland, a great 
public meeting, attended by upwards of 2,000 of 
the working-classes, has been held, to i 
the Working Men’s Club and Institute of that 
town. The chair was occupied by Sir Hedworth 
Williamson ; and one of the chief speakers was 
Mr. Lindsay, one of the borough members. The 
club, it was announced, was about to be opened 
to the public. 








TenpERs.—The following remarkable tenders 
have been made for works advertised by the 
River Wear Commissioners, Sunderland. These 
surpass in wildness any others we remember of :— 





ST. WILFRID’S (R.C.) CHURCH, YORK. 


WE present our readers with a view of this 
new church, one of the most important as to 
architectural character that has been erected by 
the Roman Catholic body for some years past. 
It stands in a commanding site, not many yards 
from the spot occupied in Middle-Age times by 
the ancient church of St. Wilfrid, and within a 
short distance of the minster, deriving all the 
advantage of the extensive opening formed 
around the latter structure. In itself, however, 
the site is of the most irregular form, and hedged 
in by buildings on two sides; but a church, 
111 feet long by 57 feet broad internally, with 
various dependencies of vestries, side chapel, 
tower, and chapter-house, has been erected on 
it, affording great picturesqueness of outline. 
The tower rises to a height of 147 feet, The 
building materials are the flat-bedded Bradford 
wall stone, and Whitby dressings, with an ex- 
tensive employment of Cumberland red sand. 
stone in the shafts of windows, doors, &c. The 
whole is lined with brick. 

The contract for the building is near upon 
8,0001., but the completion of the carving, the 
various fittings, stained glass, &c., will bring up 
the cost to 10,0001. 

The architect is Mr. Goldie. Mr. Lewis is 
clerk of works; and Mr. Weatherley, of York, 
the builder. The stained glass, carving, decora- 
tion, and metal-work, are respectively in the 
hands of Messrs. Wailes, Earp, Castell, and 
Peard, all under the immediate supervision of 
the architect. 





BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


A NEW Town-hall is about to be erected in this 
distant place. It will occupy a space of ground 
188 feet by 95 feet, fronting on two streets, but 
closely built up to at the sides. In this colony 
they look at the profit aspect of every transac- 
tion, and the building is laid out with shops on 
the ground floor facing Queen-street (the prin- 
cipal front), and offices grouped round a central 
court, covered in the rear. A rental is expected 
of about 3,0001. a , besides getting rooms for 
the corporation , and the large hall on the 
u floor, 90 feet 6 inches by 42 feet 6 inches, 
and 30 fect in height. staircase and the 
part of the building connected with it seem well 

The style of the exterior is Italian ; 
the lower story and mezzanine rusticated, the 
upper story showing Ionic pilasters and seven 
Venetian windows between them. The elevation 
would be better without the portion of sham 
attic placed in the centre of the front ; the 
gable of the roof showing at each The cost 
is stated at about 20,0001. The amount of rental 

comes to us from one who must know, 


or we should su there might be an error. 
The architect is Mr. William Coote. The warm- 


hearted colonist who sends us the 

says, in closing his letter,— May Builder 
flourish as the best advocate of art we have ever 
seen here or are likely to see.” A good wish 





Specification of Work. fit yn 
For the removal of the rock at 

the Narrows, to 12 fect below 

low-water mark ,................. £18,062 £8,556 
Do, do, to 10 feet 12,397 3,180 
Do, do, to Sfeet 11,200 1,100 


that comes so far calls for recognition. 



































Gotpig, ARCHITECT. 





ST. WILFRID’S (R.C.) CHURCH, YORK.——Mr. Gro 
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THE SPIRIT OF GOTHIC ART. 


“* And there, how picturesquely tall above, 
The moss-clad tow’r o’ertops the umbrageous grove ; 
While o’er its Gothic honours, hourly shed, 

There, azure tints fantastic lichens spread.”’ 


Man is the only animal that may be said to 
possess the power of aggregate existence: all 
other animals exist individually: the aggre- 
gate powers of any one of their classes remain 
without any material change. They may 
diminish or increase, according to the plan set 
forth by Darwin—by “natural selection in the 
struggle for existence,” but their faculties remain 
ever the same. With man how different is the 
case? He not only makes observations and draws 
deductions from them, but he reasons upon the 
probable causes and finalities of those things 
which he observes, and communicates the know- 
ledge so obtained to his descendants, and they 
carry the process still further—ever further, in 
what I may perhaps be allowed to call everlasting 
progression. Thus the experiences of ages furnish 
an accumulated and accumulating stock of know- 
ledge, which man applies to his own use. 

It therefore follows, that whatever tends to 
facilitate the communication of ideas, must have 
a direct tendency to exalt the human family. 
By these means, too, the famous dead ever live 
in our midst, and the great past in the living 
present! and so the immortality of man is dis- 
tinctly shadowed forth in his works. Oh, what 
a power is that of the intellect of man ; how vast 
the scope of his ken ; how godlike in his majesty ! 
He wends his way in the wind tracks of heaven, 
and walks.in the depths of the vasty deep; he 
has described the mighty circles of science and 
the magic lines of art; subjected old earth to his | 








power and girdled it with chains; he rides upon | colonnades of the peristyle, the forms of which | 


| 


the sea-foam and makes the turbulent element | 


to serve him. But where shall we stop? 
He measures the stars, their courses, periods, | 


and revolutions, and has realized the fable of | likewise of no great elevation, and, for the most | 
Prometheus, by extracting fire from the clouds. | part, without roof, adorned with the most lavish 
But all this progress has not been the result| and gorgeous sculpture and colours,—columns | 


‘of hysterical starts, but rather of slow gradual | 
7 | 


Now, as the knowledge of the universe, so the | 
knowledge of his own capabilities, in imitating | 


what is around, above, beneath! Thus arose the | the profuseness of His beneficent loving kind- | 


arts, poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, | 
music. 
As the cultivation of these, so their vast | 
influence in aid of virtue upon the mind; and, | 
as Horace truly says,— 

——-‘‘ Pictoribus atque poetis 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas,” 

The advance of art has not been produced by | 
servile imitations and transcendental copyism, | 
but by throwing off the trammels of what we | 
moderns call “ red-tapeism,’”’ and giving loose to | 
the powers of the imagination ; striving ever,— | 
“To give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 
making ideal beauty the study, and selecting and 
arranging all those redundant beauties which 
are ever surrounding us. 

Now, as of old, it is still important that the 
artist should ever be striking out new rules, 
according to the bent of his own genius, pro- 
‘vided, of course, that his brain is not akin to 
that of Touchstone, “so crammed with observa- 
tions, the which it vented in mangled forms.” 
There is too great a tendency at the present 
time to pooh-pooh every new thing — new idea 
—new arrangement,—ton great a tendency to 
consider that it is impossible to go beyond what 
was done some 500, 2,000, and 3,000 years ago 
respectively ; as if a command had gone forth, 
“Thus far, and no farther, shalt thou go!” 

It was not thus that present beauty was 
attained ; for,— 

Past and Future are the wings, 
On whose support, harmoniously conjoin’d, 
Moves the great spirit of human knowledge.” 


The origin of the styles of art should, perhaps, 
be primarily attributed to climate and national 
habits, and not so much to religieus differences 
as some imagine. Such differences may have 
guided, but not given birth to them. The reli- 
gious feeling has in all time been the great 
prompter, which directed to their legitimate 
goal the finer aspirations after the loftier, the 
nobler, the more beautiful in art; therefore it 
is, that in the mundane dwelling of the Deity, 
we always find the completest development of 
artistic beauty. It is the same with the Jew, 
the Pagan, and the Christian, and rightly so too! 

“There is nothing,” says Baptista Alberti, “in 
which there ought to be employed more thought 











than in that of laying out and adorning a temple, 
not to mention that a temple well built and 
handsomely adorned is the greatest ornament a 
city can have, but is, moreover, the habitation of 
the gods; and if we adorn and beautify the 
house where a king is to dwell with all the art 
we are masters of, what ought we to do to those 
of the immortal gods, whom we expect, when 
we invoke them, to be present at our sacrifices 
and to give ear to our prayers! And, though 
the gods may despise these perishable things 
which we most highly value, yet men are moved 
by the purity of beautiful materials, and raised 
by them to reverence and devotion for the deity 
to whom they are sacred. It is certain temples 
may be of great use for stirring up men to adora- | 
tion, by filling their minds with delight, and en- | 
tertaining them with admiration of their beauty. 
Seeing that when the temples are most fre- 
quented religion is most honcured, I would have 
the temple made so beautiful that the imagination 
should not be able to form an idea of any place 

more splendid ; and I would have every part so 

contrived and adorned as to fill the beholders 

with awe and amazement at the consideration of 
so many noble and excellent things, and almost 

force them to cry out with astonishment, ‘ This 

place is certainly worthy of a god!’” 

Thus the Pagan thought, thus the Jew 
thought, and thus the Christian has thought, 
and probably is beginning to think so again. | 
The Pagan idea was expressed in temples of no | 
great elevation ; generally without any windows, | 
which in another style, 








** Shoot down a stain’d and shadowy stream of light ;’’ 


and, moreover, usually without any roof, so that 
the light and air might play freely amid the long 


were pure and elegant, and the proportions 
exquisite. 
The Jewish idea was expressed in a temple, 


massive and strong, and with complicated ar- 
rangements, typical of the greatness of Jehovah, 
and the mystery of His nature,—shadowing forth 
the vastitude of His splendour and majesty, and 


ness. It was, in the words of its own laureate, 
“The perfection of Beauty,’’—“ Beautiful for 
situation and the joy of the whole earth.” And 
though not a vestige remains, 

— ‘There survives a tinge of glory yet, 


Which, though the lustre of iis day hath set, 
Tells of the joy and splendour that hath been,” 


The Christian idea was expressed in those 
lofty temples whose turrets and pinnacles seem 
darting up towards God, as they stand out 
against the deep blue sky, like mystic open 
lace-work. 
high, and so the grand art feeling of his servants 
could not but thither tend. It sought in the 
far-stretching vistas and “‘starry-pointing” spires 
to symbolise the ever-vanishing, ever approach- 
ing perspective of Eternity, and the communion 
between the Eternal and the human,—connect- 
ing heaven and earth by those “ cloud-capped” 
spires whose fine-less points shadow forth the 
terminated course of man’s supplication, and 
the source of his hope, and illustrating that 
bounteous mercy which ever flows downward, 
like “the precious ointment which ran down 
even unto the skirts of Aaron’s clothing.” 

Thus, in the Gothic era, we have arrived at 
that interesting period when the new impulse of 
Christianity so greatly affected the world of art. 
The old mythologies, theologies, and idolatries 
had had their reign, and right glorious had it 
been. Beautiful exceedingly were the fictions 
of the early world: all the dark and mysterious 
events of life, and the marvellous phenomena of 
nature, were embodied and explained in their 
poetical and dreamy faith. And now they had 
passed away, those old-world dreamers. They 
have gone to the great hereafter, and the broken 
relics of their beautiful temples still survive, like 
wrecks upon the ancient sands of time: precious 
fragments which have escaped the sweeping 
dash of Time’s ever-rolling sea. And as we 
wander upon the shores of that solemn sound- 
less ocean, we hear ever ard anon sorrowful 
sweet voices sighing up from the mysterious 
billows, and whispering, in tones of dull pulsat- 
ing music, tales and legends cf the olden time. 

From the god-like old evolved the heaven-like 
new, which has literally entangled the imagina- 
tion in the magical web of enchantment, recalling 
to memory the poet’s description of the Grotto 
of Antiparos, with its countless glittering stalac- 


tites. Who is there who cannot exclaim with 
the poet— 

“* Oft enraptured have I loved to roam, 

A ling’ ring votary, through the vaulted dome, 
Where the tall shafts, that mount in massy pride, 
Their mingling branches shoot from side to side ; 

re sculptors, with fantastic clew, 
O’er the long roof their wild embroidery drew ; 
Where superstition, with capricious hand, 
In many a maze the wreathed windows plann’d!” 

All art is symbolical, and none is more so than 
Gothic art. The proper display of purpose and 
the immediate expression of feeling are therein 
beautifully portrayed, the first .and t 
of its objects being to express the elevation of 
holy thoughts—the loftiness of meditation set 
free from earth, and proceeding unfettered to 
the heavens. It is this finely-embodied Christian 
idea which at once stamps itself on the spirit of 
the beholder, however little he may himself be 
capable of analyzing his feelings when he 
gazes on these far-stretching columns and airy 
domes— 

** Not for a prelate, nor a warrior’s glory, 
Nor pride of kingly throne ; 
For —-for God alone, 
Were raised these sumptuous shrines, august 
and hoary.” 

A complex inquiry into the origin of the 
Gothic art would, I fear, only serve to land us 
in complexity; therefore I shall but refer to 
some of the theories which have been put for- 
ward. It is generally admitted that Gothic art 
came to this country from France; but whether 
France or Germany have the priority in point of 


















































The Master had ascended up on) 





adoption or invention, I do not know. I think 
the first building erected in this country in the 
new style was that of St. Cross, at Winchester, 
about the year 1130. This was begun by Henry 
of Blois, after he became established in this 
|; country, he having previously been a monk at 
|Clugny. It is the intersection of some circular 
|arches in this church that Dr. Milner thinks 
| gave rise to the Gothic art; but this is very im- 
probable, when we consider that Henry must 
have been familiar with the Gothic erections of 
Clugny long before he left it. 

A very singular theory has been advanced by 
some, I should fancy straight-laced Puritans, 
| that for the first three centuries after Christ 
| there was no such a thing as a church, as we 
| understand the term, and that when it did arise 
| it was the offspring of the Papacy ; all forgetful 
| of the fact that the surname of their own Bethels 
jhas a far more distinct connexion with the 
Papacy than the word church has. Now, Dr. 
Mead has most elaborately shown, from St. 
Austin, St. Basil, Jerome, Chrysostom, and a host 
of other well-known “ early Fathers,” that there 
were such places even in the first century. 
Moreover, Roman Pagan authors inform us of 
the same fact. It were, therefore, idle to go 
into the subject, the object being to prove that 
any barn is good enough for the worship of the 
living God. 

One theory attributes the invention of Gothic 
art to the Ostro-Goths, the ancient inhabitants 
of Scandinavia, who, in the beginning of the 
fifth century, ravaged the fairest portions of 
Europe. Another theory makes the Saracens to 
be the inventors ; a third, the Moors; a fourth, 
the Visi-Goths, the ancient inhabitants of Spain ; 
a fifth, the Freemasons, artisans of all nations, 
who, during the Middle Ages, roamed from 
nation to nation, building castles, abbeys, mon- 
asteries, churches, and cathedrals. Probably, 
these men played no mean part in the perfection 
of the art, even if they were not the inventors. 

Another fruitful source of inquiry has been,— 
What prototype suggested the art? Mr. War- 
burton s that natural groves supplied the 
primitive idea; the trunks, branches, and foliage 
of the trees being represented in pillars, arches, 
and tracery. Sir James Hall suggests that the 
whole style, in all its varieties, is but an imita- 
tion of wicker-work. Sir Christopher Wren 
considered that the Freemasons gathered the idea 
from the Saracens. Some German writers con- 
sider the idea to have been an imitation of the 
acute-angled ceiling of the Egyptian pyramids. 
Dr. Whittaker and many others tell us that the 
pointed arch was known and practised by the 
Romans, and was originated in cross vaults, as 
seen in the Palace of Diocletian, at Spalatro, in 
Dalmatia. 

Such are a few of the “thousand and one” 
theories which have been advanced, and hotly 
contested, about the origin and invention of 
Gothic art. For Classic art there are numerous 
books of rules for our guidance; but, as for 
Gothic art, no such books have come down to us, 
—indeed, no such buoks appear to have been 
| written. The art seems to have been the child 
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born of Christianity, in her desire to give ex- 
pression to her wants and to embody herself in a 
material form. 

The artists seem to have considered that 
greatness of extent and height, variety of forms, 
and fairy-like lightness, each and all suggested 
by the Christianity from whence the art sprang, 
and all combining to produce majesty and magi- 
cal beauty, should be the chief end in view, and 
well did they succeed! The wondrous variety 
introduced into the art is truly magical ; Genius 
alone could so invest it. Witness the matchless 
sculptures ; slender columns, whose deep mould- 
ings produce such beautiful shadows ; niches 
filled with statues of prophets, apostles, saints, 
and benefactors to the church ;— 
 , wi road glare, the strike,— 

Kisge | bishe} , pond poets, oike. 

Artist! ‘tis thine, from the broad windows’ height, 

To add new lustre to religious light; __ 

Not of its pomp to strip the ancient shrine, 

But bid that pomp with purer radiance shine ; 

With arts unknown before to reconcile 

The willing graces to the Gothic pile.” 

Nothing can be more beautifully suggestive 
than the ideas conveyed to the mind by the 
details of the Gothic art,—ideas calculated to 
soften the stubborn heart, to impress the won- 
drous loving-kindness of the All-Father, to cheer 
the melancholy, to raise and exalt the lowly, to 
teach the ignorant, and to keep before the minds 
of all the sublimest truths of the Christian 
religion. These seem also to have been the 
same, for the most , in all the previous 
temple buildings, both Jewish and Pagan ; yet it | 
was only as the true light shone abroad on the. 
earth that such allegorical teaching could have 
its legitimate import. 

As Paganism grew old, it renewed its youth by 
allegory, until its mythological circumstances 
became philosophical emblems of life, death, the 


the philosophic acme of our being! Is it to be 
wondered at, that in all time God has spoken to 
man, and by means of allegory made known His 
will? The last time such a communication took 
place, in Patmos, it gave the world a most sub- 
lime piece of allegorical writing. 

There is, therefore, nothing remarkable, that 
symbolism is the very soul of Gothic art, seeing 
that, as man is constituted, all the results of his 
imaginative faculty must of necessity be sym- 
bolical or allegorical, for I use the terms 
synonymously.* Francis Drake. 








DRAWN STEEL TUBES. 


Mr. Atmonp, of Bermondsey, is reported to 
have patented a method of drawing steel tubes. 
We sincerely hope this invention will be per- 
fected, pushed, and cheapened in every way 
possible, as “steel tubes” for house service 
water supply, in place of lead, will be in every 
way an advantage—in economy, in strength, in 
endurance, and in perfect cleanliness in use. 
Lead is costly, weak, and injurious with many 
waters. All soft waters dissolve lead, and the 
solution is poisonous. Wrought-iron welded tubes 
are used for water, and are cheaper, stronger, 
safer, and in every respect better than lead. But 
steel tubes, close in texture, smooth, and endur- 
ing, will form a perfect house-supply service. 
The use of lead should be abolished for water 
service for domestic p' Iron or steel 


| cisterns and tanks may be made cheaper, lighter, 


and stronger. They are also more lasting. 








THE SHAKSPEARIAN TERCENTENARY. 
At Bath, a public meeting has been held, the 





soul, and immortality. This was the utmost 
that the philosophy of Paganism could attain, 
and the wonder is that it ever attained to this. 
When Christianity had increased in the world | 
safficiently to form a body politic, and governed | 
in every province by a regular system, then it 
appropriated many of the old pagan symbols ; as, | 
for instance, that well-known allegory in the | 
catacombs, where Jesus Christ is represented as | 
converting the world, under the figure of. 
Orpheus playing on his lyre, and soothing the | 
wild beasts, the trees, and the rocks. Indeed, 
nothing was more common in the early days of | 
Christianity than to see rivers, cities, mountains, | 
day, and night, represented as divinities. The 
god of the Jordan, for instance, resting on his 
urn, is present at the baptism of Christ. Im- 
mortality and the Resurrection, too, are shown, 
by Pegasus rising to heaven, attended by the 
goddess Victory ; and sometimes even by Cupid 
and Psyche—Love and the Soul. Pegasus was 
the name of a poetical winged horse, generated 
from the blood of Medusa, who became trans- 
formed into a constellation. 

On the tomb of St. Calistus, Christ is repre- 
sented by Pluto sitting on the judgment-seat, 
with Mary, as Proserpine, attended by five veiled 
women, representing souls, one of whom has a 
tambourine, an instrument used in the Greek 
mysteries. Those five women are led by Mercury 
Psychopompus, conductor of souls, wearing his 
winged hat, with wand in hand, and tunic girt 
up. The origin of the worship or adoration of 
Mary is thus, I think, very significant. 

If we pause for a moment to examine the 
human mind, we shall very soon perceive how 
strongly the love of the allegorical is implanted 
therein. It is a part of our very nature, and 
cannot by any means be dissevered from it. 

itself may he termed an allegory of 
the soul. The imaginative faculty, for which 
man is so pre-eminently distinguished above the 
other animals, is highly i The Great 
Teacher himself taught by its means,—nay, 
spoke of His own person and attributes by the 
most beautiful allegory. It is only allegorically 
that we know anything of the ! The 
rhapsodies and pans of Heaven, as far as we 
know anything of them, are significantly alle- 
gorical. The whole Jewish polity, from first to 
last, was one splendid allegory. 

If, in imagination, we glance back afar, along 
the deep profound vistas of time, to the early 
dawn of the palwozoic age, and trace each 
geologic era as it evolved in the revolutions of 
eternity, down to the latest tertiary, and on- 
wards to the human era, the senses reel, and 
become drunk with the profound grandeur of 
the allegory in ‘each; pointing to, and centring 
in, Emmanuel,—and so onwards, to the cul- 


mayor in the chair, when it was resolved to 
celebrate the approaching Tercentenary by erect- 
ing a suitable memorial in the Victoria Park; 
by founding a permanent scholarship in Bath ; 
or that failing, two scholarships of 301. a year at 
the Universities for three years ; and by dramatic 
readings at the Guildhall and other places. Mr. 
Chute, in a letter to the mayor, has announced 
his intention of producing one of Shakspeare’s 
plays at the theatre. An amusing episode 
occurred at the meeting. George Davis, better 
known, it seems, as “Shaving George,” an- 
nounced himself as an admirer of Shakspeare, 
and suggested the establishment of an asylum 
for decayed washerwomen in Bath, as a memo- 
rial to Shakspeare. George has evidently some 
v confused ideas about an incident in the 


as Wives of Windsor.” 
At Birkenhead, on Monday in last week, a 
deputation from the local Li Society waited 


terary 

upon Mr. W. Hind, the chairman of the Birken- 
head Commissioners, to request him to call a 
public meeting to arrange for the celebration of 
the Tercentenary. Mr. Hind said he could not 
officially call the meeting, but he would be very 
happy to take the chair at a public meeting in 
the town hall. The deputation thanked Mr. 
Hind, and intimated that they would call a 
public meeting. 

The Liverpool programme, of which we have 
already spoken, has now been so far matured 
that the committee have issued advertisements 
intimating their desire to establish a Literary 
and Dramatic Fund in Liverpool for the benefit 
of authors, actors, and literary men ; and that in 
aid of this fund a grand 8 ian soirée will 
be held in St. George’s Hall on the 22nd of April, 


with a promenade concert of rages rar music, 
exhibition of illustrated editions of Shakspeare’s 
works, and allegorical § i tableau. 
Mr. Copeland, it is also announced, has placed 
his theatres at the disposal of the committee, for 
a morning performance at the Theatre Royal on 
the 23rd April, and at the Amphitheatre for an 
evening one, in aid of the Literary and Dramatic 
Fund. The mayor's costume ball and free 
theatrical entertainments are of course in addi- 
tion to the committee’s projects, but in complete 
harmony with them, and the mayor also gives 
the general committee his best support as chair- 


man. 

The Carlisle Council have received a circular 
from the Stratford Committee, asking their 
co-operation in the celebration of the tercen- 
tenary. The mayor announced the fact, and 
also that he had received a similar letter from 
the Carlisle Mechanics’ Institution; but his 
worship intimated that such proceedings were 








_mination, when we shall reach to the divine,— 





* To be continued. Weare not to be understood as 
necessarily agreeing in all the writer's views, 


|Ellenborough, both among children and 


not at all in accordance with his views of things, 
as he was not a Shakspeare man: on which Mr, 
Hardy remarked, interrogatively, “You would 
not like to havea 8 ian part to repre- 
sent?” to which the mayor responded in the 
negative. Mr. Perring, however, s ted that 
he might take the part of Justice Shallow. A 
motion appointing a committee to consider what 
steps, if any, should be taken, was agreed to 
by all but two dissentients. 

The Bristol Workmen’s Club, in College-place, 
propose to celebrate the tercen on the 
23rd April, by a tea-party and a soirée, at which 
will be rendered selections, musical and elocu- 
tionary, from the Shakspeare tragedies and 
comedies. 

Why does not the London Committee adver- 
tise for subscriptions? A strong local committee 
has been formed in Islington. 

Shakspeare Celebration in Germany.—It has 
been resolved in the artistic circles of Dusseldorf 
to celebrate the 300th anniversary of the birth 
of Shakspeare by a great festival. Already it has 
been arranged that the proceedings shall last 
for two days, during which scenes will be per- 
formed from some of Shakspeare’s works : there 
will be a concert, in which much of the “ Shak- 
speare music” will be performed; and tableaus 
vivants will be arranged by German artists from 
Shakspeare’s works. The Malkasten Society 
have undertaken to superintend the carrying out 
of the various propositions. 








SANITARY PROGRESS. 
PUBLIC PARKS, 


Sunderland. — The Corporation pay 1,0001. 
per acre for 10 acres of land to add to the 
public park in the borough. The money 
will be raised on security of the local rates. One 
penny in the pound during thirty years will 
repay capital and pay interest. 

Everton.—There is a movement to obtain a 
public park here. A meeting of the rate- 
payers of the township of Everton has 
been held, to take into consideration — 

ropriety of the Corporation purchasing 
eat the Mere House Estate for a public 
park. Mr. J. R. Banks, of Beacon-lane, who 
presided, said he had taken the pgp: 4 
of convening the meeting himself, althoug 
he was but an obscure resident of the town- 
ship, because he thought the large and growing 
population of Everton required a place of 
public recreation, such as Wavertree and other 
townships had. Mr. Herdman said he had 
ventilated the subject of a public park for 
Everton in the papers on several occasions. 
Some conversation ensued, and it wae suggested 
that while signatures were being obtained 
to the petition, Mr. Jeffery, Mr. Stitt, and 
Mr. T. D. Anderson should be invited to attend a 
future public meeting, and that a co-operation 
should take place with the committee formed 
with the same object at the Everton Church 
Schools. Eyentually the Chairman and Mr. 
Herdman were appointed a deputation to confer 
with that committee as to future proceedings. 

Oldham. — The Corporation have purchased 
65 acres of land within one mile of the town- 
hall, and are now forming the same the 
labour of distressed cotton operatives. d, 
buildings, and labour will cost some 27,0001. 
The money has been obtained under the powers 
of the Public Works Act. A rate of one penny 
in the pound spread over thirty years will pay 
interest and repay the money borrowed. 

Hulme, near Manchester.— Endeavours are 
being made to obtain a public park here, to be 
paid for by a local rate. 

Bolton.—The public recreation-grounds are to 
be added to by a local rate. 

Lancaster. — Part of the moor is being en- 
closed and laid out as ornamental grounds for 
public use. 

Blackburn. — The Corporation here are also 
improving their beautiful park. 

park movement, we are pleased to learn, 
is on the increase. 





Maryport.—By sure and stealthy footsteps the 
fever, which for some months past has been doing 
its work of death in Whitehaven, has effected a 
lodgment in Maryport. Diarrhoa had previously 
prevailed, and is still prevailing, to an alarming 
extent, in most families of the town, and it is now 
visited by a low intermittent fever. Small-pox 
has been rife he aleeme See 

ta; 
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it has not been, however, of a very malignant | 
character. A correspondent of the Carlisle 
Journal, says it is not very long ago since the 
authorities here were warned by the public press 
to take precautionary measures to meet and 
ward off, as far as human means were available, 
this fever’s approach. A dozen pigsties were, in 
consequence, emptied, a few middens removed, 
and lime and the brush applied to some of the 
foulest of the courts. But this was all. No pro- 
vision has, as yet, been made to supply the 
tenants of small houses with the most necessary 
conveniences. Water works have again been 
spoken of. 

Cambridge.—The purification of the Cam forms 
the subject of a by the town surveyor, 
Mr. R. R. Rowe,C.E. In this report he says :— 
The river has not been thoroughly dredged for 
many years: it contains a very large quantity 
of foul mud and organic matter, which ferment 
and give off unwholesome vapours in hot 
weather. Although the Cam is called a river, 
its waters are held up by locks, so that it is more 
like a canal than a river. The sewers which 
discharge into the river have their mouths placed 
below the navigation level; but the velocity of 
the stream is not sufficient to produce any scour 
in the river-bed: a proportion, therefore, 
of the solid constituents of the sewage remains 
in the river, and forms pestilential mud-banks | 
near the mouth of each sewer. If all the sewage | 
of the town be discharged into the river at or 
below Barnwell Pool, the river above Jesus-green 
sluice would be purified ; but the concentration 
of the nuisance at one point would make the 
river too foul for boating as a healthy exercise, 
or for recreation on its banks: therefore it would 
be desirable to deodorize the sewage before it | 
enters the river. It would be necessary, for this | 








mer being in the ratio of 25°25 per 1,000 of 
population living, and the latter 40. 
The average death-rate for the period 1838 to 


1861, per 1,000 of population, was ............ 29°65 
Ditto for the year 1962 ...... 28°43 
Ditto ditto 1963 ...... 25°25 


These figures show a saving of 269 lives in 1863, 
as compared with 1862; and 374 as compared 
with the average of the preceding twenty-four 
years. This result, continues the report, is the 
more remarkable, when it is considered that in 
each of the ten registration districts in which 
England is divided, the rate of mortality was 
higher in 1863 than in 1862, and higher also 
than the average of the ten years, 1851 to 1860. 
Whilst the principal towns in the kingdom show 
an increase during the first quarter of one death 
per thousand of population, Preston exhibits a 
decrease of nearly seven per thousand. In the 
second quarter, the principal town districts show 
an increase of nearly two per thousand, whereas 
Preston exhibits a saving of upwards of six per 
thousand. In the third quarter the difference 
is less; and in the fourth, a slight increase 
is observable in Preston and town districts 
generally, over the preceding averages. The 
saving of life in Preston during the past year 
was not confined to one age; but as respects 
infants, while, in good times, two out of every 
nine born in Preston die before they reach the 
end of the first year; in 1863, the rate has been 








only two out of eleven. It is more than pro- 
bable, the reporter thinks, that the additional | 
time and attention which many mothers have | 
lately been enabled to devote to their infants | 
have effected this satisfactory result. It is like- | 
wise probable that out-door exercise and em- 
ployment have tended to improve the health of | 
the adult working population, notwithstanding | 


urpose, to inclose a portion of Sturbridge | the privations which a scarcity of factory labour | 
nad (say not less a two acres), pi | has entailed upon them. The quantity of food, | 
to construct thereon the n works, | t00, requisite to health is not so great as many | 
The report states that the rate of mortality | ™agime; and probably bmacery both in eating | 
in the town is at the present time upon the | 9d drinking, in “ good times,” has added not a| 
increase. few to the bills of mortality in such times. 
Tamworth.—The town council have passed the| _ Carlisle. — In consequence of the outbreak 
following resolution on considering the sanitary |°f fever in the locality of Thomson’s-court, 
condition of the town :—‘ That the council ex-| Fisher-street, and Nixon’s-court, Annetwell- 
press its willingness to give the subject the | Street, the surveyor and inspector of nuisances | 
fullest and most attentive consideration, and to | have reported on the sanitary condition of these | 
carry out such measures either by the adoption | places. On examination they were led to believe 
of the Local Government Act, if required, or | that the fever had been generated by the un- 
otherwise, as may be deemed ‘necessary or ad- wholesome condition of the interior of the 
visable.” The town clerk was requested to, dwellings, arising in some measure (particularly 
obtain information as to the working of the Act | im one house, where tle most cases occurred) | 
from other towns in which it had been adopted, | from the lowness of the ceiling and the closely. | 
and the expenses connected with it. confined situation of the houses, but more parti- | 
Yarmouth.—At a recent meeting of the town |cularly from the uncieanliness of the people 
council, attention was drawn to the state of the | themselves. The inspectors concluded their re- | 
gaol, which is said to be in a shocking condition. Port by suggesting the application of the 60th 
In one room, 13 feet square, which was occa- | 8¢ction of the Public Health Act, which provided | 
sionally med as a school-room, eight persons | for the cleaning, lime-washing, and purifying of 
were crowded at night. Barrack accommoda-| Such houses for the purpose of checking infec- | 
tion for soldiers is 600 cubic feet to each man, | tious and contagious diseases. | 
workhouse 300; but in Yarmouth gaol it is only | _ Brierle -hill.—The ratepayers are about to de- 
170. A medical man in the council (Mr. Aldred) | cide by vote whether the proposition to apply the 
it as his opinion, that, if an epidemic | Local Government Act to the township shall | 
broke out in the town, the consequences in the| be carried. There is considerable opposition. | 
gaol would be of the most fearful character. He |That there is a necessity for improvement | 
moved that the Gaol Committee take the neces-| in the locality no one who has ever walked | 
steps with a view to imprisonment in the through the unpaved and undrained streets, and | 
; u ty gaol of all persons sentenced for three | visited some of the wretched tenements, can | 
ths and upwards. After some remarks from deny. There is no adequate sanitary provision | 








the mayor, who said that the reports of her 
Majesty’s inspector and of the gaol surgeon 
showed that the prison was in as healthy a state 
as other gaols, the motion was carried. 

Kimbolton.—A public meeting has been held | 
here, to consider the sanitary condition of the 
town and adopt measures for its improvement. 
The Duke of Manchester was in the chair; and 
resolutions were passed, almost unanimously, as 
to the necessity of improvement, and that plans 
and estimates should be prepared, to be laid 
before a future meeting. A committee was ap- 
pointed, and the parish officer will procure 
plans, &c., for the next meeting. 

Worcester.—Typhoid fever and scarlatina are 
said to be rife in this city. A correspondent of 
the local Herald suggests that want of proper 
ventilation of the sewers, as by means of shafts, 
may be to blame. The Herald starts the ques- 
tion whether the drainage or soakage, or by 
whatever other name it is called, of every house, 
or the major part thereof, has been directly or 
indirectly connected with the main sewers ? and 
if not, why not ? 

Preston.—From the usual report of the borough 
engineer, Mr. John Newton, C.E., to the corpora- 
tion, it appears that the deaths recorded in 1863 
numbered 2,142, and the births 3,388; the for- 








for the inhabitants, no water supply, no drain- 
age, no local government ; and it is not impro- 
bable that if the preposed application for the 
local Act be refused, the introduction of autho- 
rity from a distance will be the result. The 
ratepayers should think well before deciding a 
matter so important to the health and interests 
of the township. 








EVERY MAN HIS OWN LANDLORD. 


Ir is universally admitted that health, morality, 
and domestic comfort are greatly dependent on 
the kind of houses the people live in. The 
denizens of the confined courts and alleys of all 
our large towns are confessedly the least healthy, 
the most liable to nervous forms of disease, and 
the shortest-lived of our population. The over- 
crowding, the absence of pure air and light, and 
of requisite sanitary requirements, sufficiently 
account for this. It is also equally obvious that 
a high tone of moral feeling is incompatible with 
the physical deterioration thus induced. In the 
absence of sound bodily health and purity of life 
there can be no real domestic happiness. Who- 
ever, therefore, would benefit his fellow-man 
by improving his condition and circumstances, 





must bear in mind that this can only be done 
effectually by teaching him to respect himself— 
that with himself it greatly rests whether he 
and his family shall be healthy and happy. The 
diffusion amongst the working classes of this 
country of a knowledge of the physical laws of 
health and moral well-being, is the first great 
step to their improvement. Next to this rank 
those institutions having for their object the 
founding of improved dwellings for working 
men; and in the carrying out of this object we 
should endeavour to show them that this may 
and ought to be their own work, and that it is 
part of our plan to make them, if not altogether 
independent of extraneous aid, as nearly so as 
possible. Every man values that most which is 
his own, and takes a just and wholesome pride 
in it. The upper and middle classes may lend 
them aid to establish workmen’s clubs and co- 
operative stores ; but these to be really efficient 
for good must secure the active endeavours of 
the people themselves. The movement may be 
begun for them; but they must work it out and 
make it their own. Acting on the principle of 
co-operation, stores have been established for the 
sale of furniture, household goods, and clothing, 
and in the same way ordinarily well-to-do artisans 
might become the proprietors of their own 
dwellings. In furtherance of this object, the 
Durham County Building Society, established 
in Sunderland, have a scheme for the purchase 
of workmen’s houses by the payment of a rent. 
In accordance with this scheme, a range of cot- 
tages has already been built in that town, and 
arrangements are being made for its further 
development in other places in the neighbour- 
hood. The scheme seems a feasible one, and 
therefore we bring it under the notice of our 
readers. The details are taken from an expla- 
natory statement published by the society, and 
which formed one of the Social Science papers. 
It is described as,— 

** A scheme to enable a man to purchase a house with 
its own rent; or, in other words, paying the rent of a 
cottage for twelve years either in one sum or in instal- 
ments extending over the twelve years, or whatever period 
within that time he chooses, the occupier may become the 
veritable owner of the cottage. And for the payment of 
the sum of 25/. more, payable in the same way, he becomes 
the owner of the land, which is freehold. You will per- 
ceive that the advantage of this scheme is that the person 
wishing to purchase is put into immediate possession of 
the house. He is not paying rent for one and striving to 
save to buy another. Whe house is his—he lives in it, he 
is buying it—by instalments. price is a mortgage, 
and it and the interest are — back by weekly payments, 
I append a table showing this :— 


Annual payment to Society ..............0ccecseeeees £915 0 
TRORNO, GRIN oils ccncescceniebanesccecnetininss: . 010 0 
I I ciicicnntirvinenss-ntlabneaesteinadeniga tages 150 

£11 10 0 


From which deduct amount which would 
otherwise have to be paid as rent for a 


I PIII Sn scinkatandstapeicctiinaenientiinkiunges 9 0 
Excess of annual “ey icntadilpaeieibianilibacpies 1 0 
Which multiplied by 12 years and 9 months, 

oo, BARC TRE BI Ti Se Siete £38 17 0 


as the cost price of a house valued at £35. 


This 852. included all expenses for the purchase, in- 
cluding deeds, road making, drains, &c. 

The terms upon which these owes were offered to 
working men being something extraordinary, we will ex- 
plain how this was accomplished. By building the entire 
number — @ saving just less than 25 per cent. was 
effected, of which the purchaser got the entire benefit, 
The principle is that of buying wholesale and selli 
retail at the wholesale price. The —— required o 
a purchaser are 7s. 6d. per —_— thus taking a term 
of 12 years and 9 months to discharge the 
from the purchase money and interest. But purchase 
are not limited to these 4 agowg and therefore the more 
they pay the shorter will be the duration of the payment. 
Considering these cottages were worth 3s. 3d. a week 
rental, the additional payment required of the purc 
was only 1}d. a week, including ground rent, showing an 
investment equal to 15 per cent. The time may seem 
before the purchasers would be clear of their payments, 
but how many for twice that period would be paying the 
same amount as rent, and yet be no nearer adding a cot- 
tage to their possessions than when they first 
housekeeping. : : : 

I will now endeavour briefly to describe these superior 
, 80 as to give you some idea what they are like; 
ing, however, that the scheme is equally applicable 
to the construction of houses on a larger , which can 
be built at a less proportionate expense than even these, 
The plot of ae on which each cottage si has a 
front of 19 feet 6 inches, by a depth of 56 feet. con- 
struction and internal dimensions are as follows :—The 
foundations are run in with ite, and have a layer of 
slates between the rubble and the bricks. The outer works 
are hollow, so as to prevent the ibility of being damp. 
are pointed tucked. are stone heads 
to the windows, 
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2 inches by 13 feet 6 inches, the height being 9 feet 
6 inches, which is the height of all the rooms, is room 
is fitted with a registered stove, ornamental composition 
mantel, a dwarf cupboard in each recess, and is corniced. 
The kitchen, behind this room and communicating with 
it, where there is no passage, is 14 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 
6 inches. It has stone jam and mantel, with anne oven, 
high cupboards, and other convenient fittings. Opening 
from the kitchen there is a smaller room, without fire- 

lace, 10 feet 8 inches by 6 feet. This is always used as a 

-room,* and generally the front room also, There is a 
pantry in the yard, 5 feet 9 inches by 5 feet 6 inches, with 
a nice porch between it and the kitchen, giving access to 
a garden yard, containing coal-house, ash it, nk, water- 
closet, and a recess for a water-butt. is yard, with 
flower-plot in the centre, is properly drained, and opens 
upon a well-paved back street. 

The floors of all the rooms are raised 1 foot 6 inches 
from the ground, and laid with inch and a quarter floor- 
ing, square-jointed, laid on sleepers. There are archi- 
traves to all the doors, and each room is skirted. tes f 
care was taken that the wood was dry and well seaso 
and that the plaster was well tempered. The doors are 
grained, and the front-room mantel marbled, Such is a 
general description of our model a and I may 
now ask,—If Sunderland can do this, why not any town 
im the kingdom P”’ 


The question is a most pertinent one,—Why 
not ? 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


In the House of Lords, on the 25th ult., the 

Earl of Derby presented a petition from the ward 
of Bishopsgate, praying their lordships to protect 
them against the inroad of nine new railways. 
The North London line had already taken four 
acres and a half, and had deprived more than 
4,000 persons of their abodes. These nine 
schemes would require no less than twenty-three 
acres, or more than half the whole area of the 
ward. 
At a meeting of the proprietors of the Thames 
Tunnel Company, resolutions have been passed 
confirming an agreement with the East London 
Railway Company, which provides that the tun- 
nel should be sold to the railway company for 
173,6001. ; and that 100,0001., being part of the 
purchase-money, should be paid to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners in discharge of the 
debt of 250,0001. due to them from the Thames 
Tunnel Company. If the railway company should 
pass their bill through Parliament, they will 
require the tunnel in two years. 

Mr. Dickson, a railway contractor, has ob- 
tained 2071. damages against the Vale of Neath 
Railway Company, in consequence of sparks 
from an engine of the company having destroyed 
a quantity of railway sleepers, near the line over 
which the engine ran. 

A strike among the railway “navvies” at 
Pensford (Cardiff), for the short Saturday, has 
given rise to considerable excitement. A meet- 
ing is understood to have taken place between 
the parties, but without any terms having been 
arrived at. 

The traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 
13th of February, on 11,161 miles, to 535,706. ; 
and for the corresponding week of last year, on 
10,758 miles, to 499,4161.; showing an increase 
of 403 miles, and of 36,2901. in the receipts. 

A new series of experiments has lately con- 
cluded those made on the steep inclines of the 
Crawford and High Peak Railway, which are 


considered to have proved the practicability of | 


working locomotive engines and trains over the 
pass of Mont Cenis. These last trials have been 
made in the presence of the Chevalier Biglia, 

ial commissioner of the Italian Government ; 
M. Desbriere, delegate of the Victor Emmanuel 
Railway Company; and a considerable number 
of English and foreign engineers of distinction. 


‘The gradients were 1 in 12, and 1 in 13; and| 


the curves of 2} and 34 chains radius. The 
adhesion required for ascending these steep 
gradients, and for controlling the descent of the 
train, and moving on sharp turns or curves, is 
obtained, as we have before said, by the pressure 
of horizontal wheels on a centre rail, these 
wheels being attached to the engine, and worked 
by an additional pair of cylinders. The experi- 
mentaP engine dragged up a load of 24 to 30 
tons, consisting of four waggons, at a speed 
sufficient to secure the passage of the mountain, 
a distance of 48 miles, in four hours, by trains 
carrying 100 passengers each. It is proposed to 
lay the rails on a portion of the public road, 
protected, where needful, from avalanches and 
snow-drifts by a covered way. By this means, 
railway communication may, within two years, 
it is calculated, be established between Italy and 
France, as well as the north and west of Europe, 


bE seer wegen > See fe yr ey 
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* There 
without a g used “ always”’ as a bedroom, 
It is surprising that such rooms should be planned or 


and continue until the opening of the grand 
tunnel of the Alps. The time estimated by the 
Italian Minister of Public Works for the comple- 
tion of the tunnel is 114 years. 

The Civil Tribunal of St. Etienne has con- 
demned the Mediterranean Railway Company to 
pay the following indemnities to the widows and 
families of three who were killed by 
accident at Fouillouse; 50,000f. to the widow, 
and 20,000f. each to the two children, of M. 
Sablidre, a partner in a firm ; 50,000f. to 
the widow, and 10,000f. to the daughter, of M. 
Heurtier, a retired avoué; and 800f. a year for 
life to the widow, and a capital sum of 6,000f. to 
the danghter of M, Montagnon, an artisan. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM : SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


In our last volume (p. 526), we printed a re- 
port submitted to the Department of Science 
and Art, at their request, by the council of the 
Architectural Museum, on the formation of a 
National Museum of Architecture ; appending to 
it a note reserving an opinion, as we felt com- 
pelled to do, on some portions of it. The council 
of the Architectural Museum have recently 
printed the correspondence that grew out of the 
report ; and if we thought its further publication 
would advance the desired object, we should, of 
course, reprint it, having that object greatly at 


/heart. It does not seem to us, however, that 


this would be the case. If the desire had been 
to give the authorities of South Kensington good 
grounds for disconnecting themselves from the 
endeavours of the council to obtain a National 
Museum, the report could not have been more 
happily framed. 

On Tuesday evening last, the first lecture for 
the present session was delivered in the theatre 
of the South Kensington Museum, by the Rev. 
J. M. Neale, M.A. Subject—‘“The Influence of 
local Scenery on local Architecture.” The chair 
was occupied by Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P, 








BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On the 24th of February, Mr. N. Gould, V.P., | 
in the chair, Associates having been elected, Mr. | 
Burnell exhibited fifteen brass pins, varying in 
their lengths, stated to have been found arranged 
on the paper as shown, in a cellar on the north- 
|ern banks of the Thames, in excavating for the 
| South-Eastern Railway bridge. They have solid 
| globose heads. Mr. Cuming also exhibited two 

exhumed from the Thames some years since, the 

| heads of which are spiralwise, and quantities 
| have been at various times obtained along the 
banks of the river, some measuring upwards of 
| 1 foot in length. They were used in securing 
the wide-spreading head-dresses of the Middle 
Ages. An interesting discussion ensued in rela- 
tion to pin-money, and the statutes referring to 
these articles. Although Stow assigns their first 
manufacture in England to the year 1543, the 
mention of them occurs as early as 1483, in our 
statutes. Parliament made several enactments 
respecting them and the pinmakers. On London 
Bridge, according to Pennant, most of the houses 
were tenanted by pinmakers, and ladies were 
wont to drive thither from St. James’s to make 
cheap purchases ; hence, probably, the quantity 
of early pins obtained from the Thames in this 
locality. 

Mr. Irvine made some remarks upon, and ex- 
hibited drawings of, a very singular font at 
Melbury Bubb, Dorset, presenting sculptured 
figures of various animals. In the discussion 
that ensued, an opinion seemed to be generally 
entertained of its originally having been a por- 
tion of a Roman column of debased character, 
and the site on which it was found was formerly 
occupied by the Romans. 

Mr. Cuming read a notice of a “Seal of the 
Grammar School at Crewkerne,” hitherto un- 
described, and not in use. The Latin legend is 
defective, and the seal appears to present the 
elevation of some structure no longer existing; 
or it may be an arbitrary design, or the quaint 
idea of some iful engraver. 

Mr. George Wentworth, of Woolley Park, sent 
a paper ‘‘On Heath Old Hall,” near Wakefield, 
accompanied by a of the building, 
the history of which he traced from authentic 
documents in the of Col. Smyth, M.P. 
It was erected by John Kaye, ason of the heiress 
of Dodsworth, from whom it was purchased by 











Dame Mary Bolles, who was created a baronetess 
in her own right. In the civil wars it is known 
as the place where the night before the taking 
of Wakefield by Sir Thomas Fairfax, May 21, 
1643, General Goring and other officers had 
been spending “a very jolly evening,” playing 
bowls, &c., and getting so intoxicated as to be 
i of attending to the defence of the 
town upon the approach of the enemy. 

Mr. il Brent produced a curious and exten- 
sive assemblage of articles obtained from the site 
of the old Steel-yard, consisting of bone pins, 
styli, spatule, and other Roman antiquities in 
bronze, together with some curious iron 
The bronze objects were of a brilliant 
hue, derived from the damp soil in whi 
had been buried for probably not less than 
eighteen centuries. 

Several letters were read relating to the 
congress at Ipswich, to be held in August next, 
with the tion of the Lord-Lieutenant of. 
Suffolk and the Bishop of the diocese. ‘ 





NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Perth.—New works are in progress at the 
general station. These at present consist of 
excavations on two sides of the station—on its 
east and west sides. Those on the east side 
have for their objects, among others, the forma- 
tion of a street running from the area in front of 
the station into Leonard-causeway ; the forma- 
tion of another street running at right angles 
into that street from Leonard-street ; and thus 
laying open the ground to the west of the 
Leonard-street feus, known as M‘Leish’s gardens, 
for feuing purposes. The excavations to the 
west of the station, between it and the New 
Town feus, are completed, their object being to 
enable goods trains to pass and repass without 
going through the station. 

Dundee.—A report to the Harbour trustees, by 
Mr. Abernethy, C.E., with plans, recommends 
the enlargement of Camperdown Dock, and the 
widening of its entrance lock to 70 feet, so as to 
admit a very large class of vessels ; the comple- 
tion of the Victoria Dock; a new graving dock ; 
the erection of hydraulic machines for loading 
and unloading vessels; to remove the Beacon 
Rocks in the river, and straighten the sea wall, 
in order to prevent silting. The expense, exclu- 
sive of removing the rocks, is estimated at 
about 210,0001——-The Baxter School, opposite 
the north-east corner of the High School, has 
been completed. The building is in the Gothic 
style, and has been erected by the Misses Baxter 
of Idvies, as a school for the tuition of the 
children of Mr. Lang’s congregation. It con- 
tains three class-rooms, a large and two smaller 
ones. The large room is capable of accommo- 
dating 150 pupils. The walls are lined with 
stained pine, and the roof, which is an one, 
is supported by ornamental rafters of same 
wood, The dimensions of the room are 44 feet 
by 28 feet. One of the smaller apartments, a 
room 13 feet wide by 14 feet 10 inches long, is 
intended for the girls’ sewing class, and the re- 
maining room is for an advanced class. The last 
apartment is 17 feet long = 12 feet 6 inches 
wide. The architect was Mr. Macgregor, of 
Edinburgh. The was by Mr. Sheach 
the woodwork by Mr. M‘Conochie, the 
by Mr. Balbirnie, the plastering by Messrs. 
Geekie & Son, the smith’s work by Mr. Wagner, 
the plumber’s work by Mr. Thomson, and the 
painting by Mr. Fairweather. 

Glasgow. — The foundation-stone of “ the 
Church of the Christian Union” 
has been laid in East Howard-street. 
story, occupied chiefly by lobbies, staircases, 
halls, vestries, &c., presents externally a Roman 
front, of which the most conspicuous features 
are the doorway and two double windows, allt 


with plain semicircular arches. Internally, the 
church will be arranged much on the 
i principle: the galleries will overhang 


a little, and the pulpit will occupy a raised plat- 
form. Space has also been reserved for an organ, 
if required. But the principal ornament will 
be the pulpit window—a triple arch, with 

of pale blue glass, interspersed with white foliage, 
the whole to be flanked with decorated pilasters. 
Below the pri there will be extensive 
cellarage.——The Glasgow Arc 

had a meeting recently in the tone, 
tion Rooms, when Mr. Smith read a paper on 
the geological bearings of the question as to 
the antiquity of the human race; and Mr. Joseph 
Irving, of barton, one on the origin and 
inftuence of burghs in Scotland, : 
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Baillieston, near Glasgow.—A new church, for 
the United Presbyterians, has been erected at 
Baillieston. It is in the Gothic style, is 65 feet 
long by 45 feet broad, and contains between 400 
and 500 sittings. The principal elevation fronts 
the Glasgow and Coatbridge-road, in which there 
is a large three-light window, with ornamental 

on the top. The church is surmounted 
with a spire 70 feet in height. The whole of the 
woodwork is varnished. Messrs. R. Laidlaw & 
Son, of Glasgow, as a donation, agreed to do the 
gas-fitter work free of charge. The church is 
heated with hot-water, the apparatus for which 
was supplied by Messrs. Laidlaw. There is a 
large hall, adapted for lectures and other public 
meetings, at the back. The vestry and session- 
house are underneath the hall. The buildings 
were erected from designs by Mr. Spence, of 
Glasgow, architect. The inspector of works was 
Mr. James Crow. 

Castle-Douglas.—Mr. Barbour, architect, Dum- 
fries, has submitted a report to the Commis- 
sioners of Police, Castle-Douglas, relative to the 
drainage of that place, It says, “ Nearly the 
whule of the ground on which the town is built 
has a considerable inclination towards the loch. 
The drains will therefore have to run in that 
direction. There are only two possible outlets— 
the loch, or the lane from the loch to the river 
Dee. The loch would be the least expensive, 
and the quantity of sewage from the town would, 
for a considerable time, be so small] as not to 
affect the purity of the water: it would, how- 
ever, I think, become objectionable. As the 
additional expense of conveying the sewage to 
the lane, at the point where the railway bridge 
crosses, will not be great (2001.) in proportion to 
the whole undertaking, and as it will thereby be 
discharged into running water at a greater 
distance from the town, I propose to convey it 
to that point. The fall of the main drain will 
not be great (about 1 foot in 120 yards), but it 
will be sufficient. The sewage will be discharged 
into the lane, 8 feet below the surface of the 
water, so that the whole will be carried to the 
Dee, and little if any of the débris will rise to 
the surface.” Mr. Barbour estimates the cost of 
the drainage, as shown on the plan, at 1,4271. 

Dunse.—The house accommodation of this town 
pin Shan limited for increasing requirements, 
and el Hay, of Dunse Castle, having agreed 
to grant feuing sites on moderate terms at each 
side of the road leading to Berwick, an impulse 
has been given to the building of houses, chiefly 
by the better-off portion of the working classes 
for their own occupation. Last year, a number 
of houses, principally of two stories, designed 
in a plain style, but of a convenient character, 
were built; and this year a number more, of a 
rather superior class, are in course of erection. 
A new manse for the ish minister is also 
approaching completion. Its site is close to that 
of the old one, the materials of which have been 
used in the new building. The gross cost of it 
will be somewhere about 1,1001. The mansion- 
house on the estate of Langton, in this neigh- 
bourhood, has for several been in the 
course of being rebuilt and extended. It is now 
nearly completed, 

Galashiels.—The state of sanitary matters in 
this town does not seem to be satisfactory. The 
Border Advertiser, in an article on the subject, 
says :— The drainage and water schemes, the 
bridge at the level crossing, the shutting up of 
the ‘ abowinations of cesspools,’ the arrangement 
with the water company for fire-plugs in cases of 
fire—in short, almost every reform our remasrgy 
rulers have proj has been an abortion. The 
town is well lighted and provided with foot- 
paths; its streets are, in general, kept well 
cleansed ; and this is the sum total of the fruits 
of some twelve years’ labours. The latest project 
in the way of reform was the erection of fever 
wards, and for a short time the scheme pre- 
sented ev prospect of terminating as the 
pra aea  ae Its history was that of 
every other scheme manufactured on the same 
premises. The resident magistracy have the 
power to decide whether any particular case of 
overcrowding t before them is a nuisance, 
and have the power to order its removal, Why 
have not the Sanitary Committee in 
this direction? There is an abominable open 


drain down the back of h-street, 
and the committee might do worse con- 
sider the expediency of rectifying it.” 


Archeological Discovery at Drumlanrig.—The 
Duke of Buccleuch recently gave orders for 
excavating the huge green mound known as 
Tibbers Castle, near Drumlanrig, with the view 
of ascertaining whether any remains of interest 





might be discovered. Accordingly a number of 
workmen, under direction of the clerk of works 
at Drumlanrig, have laid bare the foundations of 
a building of great extent, the hall being 90 
feet by 26 feet. Underneath, a dungeon has 
been discovered, in which were found bones, 
several silver spoons, and other articles. The 
investigations are still being carried on. 

Another Archeological Discovery at Drummond. 
We lately mentioned the discovery of a stone 
cist, with two skeletons and an urn, on the 
grounds of Mr. G. G. Mackay, C.E., at Drum- 
raond. Since then, two similar cists, with skele- 
tons and an urn, have been discovered. The 
skulls are said to be of pre-Celtic shape, 








ELECTION OF CITY ARCHITECT. 


THE election took place at Guildhall on the 
26th ult. We gave the names of candidates in 
our last. At the commencement of the proceed- 
ings, the town clerk read letters from Mr. 
and Mr. Horne, announcing that they had with- 
drawn from the contest. Three other gentle- 
men—Messrs. Isaacs, Tucker, and Peck—were 
subsequently declared ineligible under the stand- 
ing orders of the Court, so that the number of 
candidates who finally went to the poll was six 
only, namely, Messrs. Bell, Chancellor, Dawson, 
Heath, Horace Jones, and Wallen. It was 
arranged that the number should first be reduced 
to four, and the result of the poll was that 


constant increase. During the period to which 
the accounts relate, 793 additional house ser- 
vices have been laid on, which will yield a future 
revenue of about 4551. a year. The principal 
proportion of the houses laid on have been houses 
of 101. annual value. During the half-year there 
has been supplied to the borough 289,800,000 
gallons of water. The report was adopted by 
the meeting. 

Derby.—At the half-yearly meeting of the 
Derby Waterworks Company the report which 
was read recommended a dividend at the same 
rate as last half-year, viz. 11. 2s. 6d. per share, or 
9 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, after 
carrying 1501. to the credit of the contingent 
fund. They regret, however, to be obliged to 
report the first serious accident to the works 
since their establishment. On the 7th of October 
a large portion of the wall of the service reser- 
voir fell in, ing it n to take down 
and rebuild the whole of the straight side. The 
company’s engineer, Mr. Hawksley, considers 
that the uake was the immediate cause of 
the falling of the wall, but there was, no doubt, 
some abnormal condition of the work previously. 
The whole has been restored, and in a manner 
much more substantial than the original work. 
The report was adopted. 








BUILDING LEASES. 
Six,—To write to you or to the editor of some 








Messrs. Bell, Dawson, Jones, and Wallen had 


obtained the greatest number of votes. Another | and 
poll was then taken to reduce this number to two, | 


when Messrs. Bell and Jones were at the head of 
the poll. Upon the final poll, Mr. Horace Jones 
was at the head, and that gentleman was con- 
sequently declared to be duly elected. The first 
numbers declared were: Jones, 133; Bell, 130; | 
Dawson, 110; Wallen, 109. Upon the second 
poll, the numbers were: Jones, 86; Bell, 78;) 
Dawson, 38; Wallen, 35. Upon the final poll, | 
the numbers were: Jones, 95; Bell, 82. | 











RAILWAY CLAIMS AT GUILDHALL. | 

Mr. BurcHELt, the solicitor to the Metropo- | 
litan Railway Company, attended before Mr. 
Alderman Besley, in pursuance of notices served 
upon some of the occupiers of the houses in the 
route of the company’s line of rail, to treat and 
agree for the surrender of the property in their 
possession. 

The following six claims were settled by 
mutual agreement after they were brought into 
court :—Luke Lillyman, Moor-lane, amount of 
claim, 3901., amount awarded, 2101.; George 
Ewers, Moor-lane, claim 3301., award 1101. ; 
William Gill, Bowling-square, Whitecross-street, 


other paper whose speciality includes the terms 
ents upon which estates are often 
| covered with buildings, is a possible course for 
| me, and is perhaps the most likely one to pro- 
' duce a change in some isi now too com- 
| monly introduced in building leases. If, however, 
| my effort to produce this change should 
effectual, I shall, indeed, resemble the fabled 
mouse, at whose birth the mountain laboured,—so 
vast, compact, and self-sustaining is the body in 
the service of whose tenants and in whose own 
service also I plead. 

The covenants that I desire to see modified 
are the painting covenants now commonly intro- 
duced into building leases, beside which, a paper- 
ing covenant is, I find, also creeping in. These 
are covenants which in practice every reasonable 
and honourable landlord does modify; and I 
desire to see the covenants themselves conform 
to this reasonable practice. The covenants 
referred to are, I believe, wholly modern innova. 
tions: they run in some such words as follow :— 
“ And also shall once in every third year of the 
said term sufficiently paint, with two coats of 
good oil-colour, the outside wood, ironwork, and 
other parts of the said premises usually painted ; 
and once in every seven of the said term in 
like manner paint the interior of the said pre- 
mises.” They are sometimes more stringently 





claim 1501., award 561. ; James Dyall, Moor-lane, 
claim 1,1331., award 4501. ; James Worsley, Red- 
cross-street, claim 1,1911., award 3001.; Mrs. 
Cherry, Moor-lane, claim 3101., award 1901. In 
the three following cases, all of which were con- 
tested, the difference in the claims and awards 
was even more conspicuous. In the case of 
James Bibbey, of Hartshorn-court, the amount 
of claim was 7281., and the award was 165l.; 
Joseph Stokes, Barbican, claim 1,0361., award 
3271.; and Mr. H. M. Blew, Whitecross-street, 
claim 6571. 10s., award 135]. The total of the 
arranged claims amounted to 3,504l., and the 
amount accepted to 1,3151., leaving a balance 
against what was asked by the claimants of 
2,1891, The total of the contested claims was 
24211., and that of the magisterial awards 6271., 
leaving a sum of 1,794/. disallowed by the 
alderman. 





WATERWORKS COMPANIES. 

Portsmouth.—At the half-yearly meeting of the 
Portsmouth Waterworks Company the report 
was takenas read. It stated that the whole of 
the share capital of the company was now sub- 
scribed, making the total sum raised 120,000I. 
No part of the 5,0001. authorised by the share- 
holders to be raised at a previous meeting has 
yet been borrowed, but the greater part of it will 
be required for the completion of the land and 
springs at Havant. The directors have caused 
new mains. to be laid into East Southsea, the 
cost of which is estimated at about 6001. The 
directors recommended a dividend at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum upon the paid-up share 
capital of the company, free of income-tax. The 
revenue of the company amounts now to some- 
thing above 10,000!. » year, with a gradual but 





worded ; and a clause added, requiring the walls 
of the premises to be papered once in every seven 
years, They are often made still more unreason- 
able by every seventh year being substituted 
for once in every seven years,—a most burden- 
some covenant indeed, in case of serious illness 
in the house, and in other similar cases. 

Now, any one at all acquainted with buildings 
must know that the papering covenant cannot 
be reasonably insisted on in any lease: a var- 
nished paper, a good paper in a room little used, 
e ive decorations of any kind, will often 
outlast double or treble the prescribed term, 
while a common paper, badly used, may want re- 
newing two or three times in the seven years. 
To enforce the covenant would be to put a pre- 
mium on bad papers,—a foolish thing, indeed, 
for a landlord to do, as good papers and good 
tenants generally go together; and the pur- 
chaser of a lease with this covenant in it, I need 
not remark, legally forfeits the lease if it is not 
observed. Similar observations may be made 
on the painting covenant as regards work var- 
nished, especially if also grained (should this 
covenant be ruled to include the latter work). It 
is indeed admitted that internal painting as well 
as papering is merely decorative: what interest 
of the landlord’s, therefore, is served by burden- 
ing a tenant for eighty or ninety years with a 
constant recurrence of decorative work, however 
desirable it may be for a landlord to do so ina 
lease for seven, , or so years ? 

ere is, doubtless, a shadow excuse for 
insisting on the external painting, such painting 
upholding the structure; but even that were 
surely sufficiently provided for by the word 
* t” in the general i covenant, 
dum also, the word “ paper” could be in- 
serted if desired. If the object of the introduc. 
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tion of these covenants in long leases be that the 
premises be given up at the end of the term in 
proper decorative condition, to bring them into 
operation during the last seven years of the 
term alone would be sufficient. 

I am quite aware that we hear, on all sides, 
both from the lawyers who write them, and the 
builders who sign their names to them, that 
“no one ever regards these covenants ;” but do 
these observations reach the landlord’s ear? If 
so he would surely understand the folly of intro- 
ducing, in any legal instrument, covenants to be 
mutually unobserved ; for as regards the tenant, 
the effect of holding this whip over his shoulders, 
is to drive from the purchase of leasehold pro- 
perty all who will not undertake engagements 


erected. The two west transepts have been 
thoroughly repaired, and a large new window 
inserted in the north-west transept. Internally, 
the whitewash and plaster have been removed 
from the walls both of the choir and the nave, 
the whole of the vaulting repaired, two large 
piers rebuilt, two unsightly walls removed, the 
marble shafts and carved work restored, the 
bosses re-gilt, and part of the ancient painting 
renewed. Some ancient rooms have been con- 
verted into vestries, and the chapter-room re- 
stored within and without. The whole expense 
of, these extensive works, amounting to near 
31,000L, has been defrayed from capitular funds. 
What remains to be done, as proposed by the 
Dean and Chapter, may be divided as before into 





that they cannot reasonably and conscientiously | two heads, the external and the internal work. 

out, and thus to perpetuate the ownership | Externally, the north, west, and south sides of 
of leaseholds among a morally inferior class: as | the nave, including the north porch, are to be 
regards the landlord, on the other hand, while restored, a new large west window inserted, and 
the covenants in general are wholly disregarded, | the cloisters thoroughly repaired. The cost of 


Meet ART RT 


they do at times put an instrument of oppres- 
sion in his hands, who for any purposes of his 
own, pleases to take advantage of the letter in- 
stead of following the spirit of the lease. 

In the service, therefore, both of landlord and 
tenant, I desire to see this modern innovation 
abandoned, the covenants referred to omitted 
from all future building leases, and replaced by 
the words “paint and paper,” inserted in the 
general repairing covenant. 

Could I persuade landlords to believe with 


myself that their interest in a just, legal position | 


of their tenants was only second to that of the 
tenants themselves, we should, I have no doubt, 
soon see some new legislation on this subject, at 
least, carrying further the principle acknowledged 


in the recent Act granting relief for one breach | resources at their command for the prosecution 
of the insurance covenant; and thus tenants | 


might hope no longer to find as their great 
security the “elastic conscience of a jury who 
can never be brought to eject a tenant where no 
substantial injury has been inflicted.” I quote a 
lawyer’s remark, H. F. 





IMPROVEMENT BILLS. 


Srr,—You have mentioned that the Arcade Bill was 
thrown out in its second reading in the Lords, throu 


the strong opposition of the influential inhabitants of the | 


district, notwithstanding the Metropolitan Board of 
Works _—— of the scheme. Now, I cannot help 
thinking that, even though a Bill be a private speculation, 
it is desirable that projects for beautifying the metropolis, 
and at the same time supplying a want, should receive 
the consideration of Parliament, i ective of local 
opposition. Are all future Bills for ing new streets, 
or adorning old ones, to be rejected simply because they 
are projected by private jon ? for this seems to be 
the chief reason why the Arcade Bill was thrown out. I 
trast, when future Bills are presented for consideration, 
we shall find more liberality of feeling in the inhabitants 
of the vicinity of the proposed improvement, J 
USTITIA. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wiggenhall (Norfolk).—The well-known old 
church of St. Mary Magdalene, Wiggenhall, has 
just received an addition of oak chancel stalls 
and a new pulpit. The whole has been carried 
out by Mr. B. Broadbent, of Leicester. Other 
restorations are very much needed, and it is 
hoped ere long funds will be forthcoming to 


renew the nave roof, which is at present in a) 
dangerous condition. The pulpit has been made 


out of some old screen work, and mounted upon 
a stone base. Mr. E. Dolby, of Wantage, was 
the architect employed. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne.—A new school church 
has been opened at Madeley. The building is 
situate at the junction of the Betley and Great 
Madeley roads. The style of architecture may 
be termed Composite: the exterior walls are red 
and blue brick, with dressed stone quoins for the 
corners, windows, doors, and gables; and the 
interior walls are plastered. The roof is open, 
with stained red deal spars. The stalls for the 
church portion, which is separated from the 
infant school by sliding-doors, are of the same 
material, stained. Connected with the edifice is 
a bell and clock turret, and at the west end there 
is an entrance porch, which serves for a vestry. 
The builder was Mr. Stri , of Sandbach. 
Worcester.—A letter by Lyttelton, on the 
restoration of Worcester Cathedral, has been ex- 
tensively circulated in the county at the request 
of the Dean and Chapter. What has been done, 
says his lordship, may be described as 
follows :—Externally, the whole of the fabric 
east of the tower has been restored, the east end 
and two eastern transepts having been in a great 
measure rebuilt. All the windows have been 


| lighted, and furnished with a warming apparatus ; 


|the external work is estimated at 8,2401. In- 
| ternally, the floor of the nave is to be repaired 
at the charge of 1,0001.; the cathedral is to be 


the whole of the choir remodelled ; a new organ- 
screen and reredos to be erected; the organ to 
be re-constructed; the floor repaired, and the 
stalls and fittings materially improved. The ex- 
pense of the internal work is estimated at 13,7001. 
The plans for the choir have been prepared by 
Mr. G. G. Scott, in conjunction with Mr. A. E. | 
Perkins, the cathedral architect, and it is pro- 
posed that they should be carried into effect 
under their joint superintendence. The re- 
mainder of the work will be entrusted to Mr. 
Perkins. The chapter have exhausted all the 





of these great works. The inhabitants of the) 
diocese are urged to make an unusual effort to | 
complete the restoration. The sum needed is—_| 
for the exterior, 8,2401. ; for the interior, 13,7401. ; | 
total, 21,9801. A public meeting is to be held | 
on this subject at Worcester on Thursday, 
April 7th. 

Pershore.—The Abbey Church Committee | 
have decided upon opening the lantern tower, | 
and erecting a stage for the ringers. The) 
cost (according to Mr. Scott’s estimate) is 3601. | 
A special subscription-list for this object has | 
been opened. Mr. Scott is said to have dis-| 
covered that the tower and lantern are either the | 
work of the same architect, or by a close imitator 
of the architect, who built the steeple of Salis-— 


bury Cathedral. | Ds 





| Books Receibed. 


| Photographic Sketches of Ashridge. By CHaRLEs| 
| May. Oxford and London: J. H. & J. Parker. | 
/Mr. CuarLes May has here put together photo- | 
| graphs, made by himself, of the House, neigh- 
‘bourhood, and persons connected with it, and | 
has added some letterpress descriptive of the | 
building. The House, which is on the confines | 
of Hertford and Buckingham, was commenced | 
from the designs of James Wyatt, and finished | 
by his nephew. The volume makes a good 


memoir. 
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The Elements of Mechanical Physics. By J. C.| 
| Buckmaster. Chapman & Hall. 
Mn. Buckmaster is a certified teacher of science | 
| by the Department of Science and Art, and’ 
| examiner in Chemistry and Physics in the 
Royal College of Preceptors; and any work on 
Mechanical Physics of which he is the author 
is entitled to favourable consideration. This 
little volume is intended more particularly for 
the use of intelligent workmen; such as attend 
evening classes in connexion with mechanics’ 
institutions and similar bodies; and it appears 
to be well adapted for such a purpose. Instruc- 
tion in elementary science might be conveniently 
and appropriately carried on in such classes; and 
the present work is popular in treatment, and, 
at the same time, demonstrative, and differs but 
little from other works on this subject, except in 
a large number of examples, most of which may 
be worked out by.any person who understands 
proportion. 


The Principles of Agriculture. By WiLt1aM BLanp, 
M.R.A.8. Longman & Co. 

Mr. Bianp, though he farms his own paternal 

acres and is not merely an inexperienced ama- 

teur in agriculture, is the author of a work on 

the principles of construction in arches, piers, 











buttresses, &c., and is hence architectural as 


well as agricultural in his proclivities. The pre- 
sent work is a second edition of one published so 
long ago as 1827, and which has hence for many 
years been out of print. In the present edition 
he has of course taken into consideration the 
immense advance which has been made in agri- 
culture by the aid of science; and has brought 
to bear upon it his own greater practical expe- 
rience, combined with that of others, and 
especially of his father. The work is dedicated 
to the Sittingbourne and Milton Club, of which 
he is the honorary secretary and Sir J. M. Tylden 
the president. 





VARIORUM. 

“Report upon Metropolitan Railway and other 
Schemes of Session 1864. By J. W. Bazalgette, 
Engineer to the Metropolitan Board of Works.” 
Although we have already more than once 
incidentally made use of this elaborate report 
in reference to the metropolitan railway schemes, 
still it merits a more formal and special notice, 
It consists of a thick pamphlet of 250 , and 
gives a particular account of the routes of all the 
projected metropolitan railways ; how each affects 
every street or thoroughfare which it crosses or 
traverses, whether by viaduct or bridge; how 
the sewers are interfered with by the subway 
projects; and so on. In a summary of the 
public property interfered with, Mr. Bazalgette 
says,— 

“* The schemes pro for the metropolis this session 
are more numerous, bolder, and more complicated than 


on any previous occasion, involve the construction 
of 258 new lines of railway and branches, of 417} miles in 


length ; with eleven bridges over the Thames, and two 
lines i thro the Thames Tunnel ; the total 
capil to raised is about seventy millions, 
Hyde Park, the Green Park, St. James's Park, Kensing- 
ton Gardens, Newington Park, Hackney Downs, Leyton 
Grange Park, ers Si on Finsbury-circus, © 


square, Oakley-square, pthill-square, Euston- 
| and Sloane-square, would all be cut through, ool seme 


of them in two or three places, and the same would be the 
fate of the following commons :—Stoke Newington, Clap- 
wee ag pron 4 ane by seven different lines), Acton 
sa a imbledon, Fulham, and Deptford; and 
u reen. 
eas would be crossed < cmmgges ag 3 
Whitechapel-road, 13 times; King William-street, City, 
4 times; Strand, 4 times; Whitehall, twice; Palace- 
= Westminster, four times; Belgrave-road, 4 times ; 
Jxbridge-road, Notting Hill, 5 times ; Kensin esene | 
3 times; Edgware- * Kilburn, 4 times; Euston- 
and Marylebone-road, 13 times; Deptford Lower-road, 
3 times; Acre-lane, Brixton, 5 times; and St. Stephen's 
Church and St. Pancras Burial Ground would also 
— wi ht latter by or capa of pe 
t is pro} to construct the following railwa 
the Sad of the Thames Embankment, an ey tatalo a 
rtion of the new street tothe Mansion House :—London 
Jnion; Met litan District, Inner Circle ; Metropoli- 
tan Grand Union; London Main Trunk Underground; 
Victoria Station and Thames Embankment ; Hampstead 
Midland North Western and Charing Cross,” 


_——* An Historical and Archeological Sketch of 


the Ancient Town, Harwich. By a Visitor at 
Dovercourt. Harwich: Smith.” We havehere a 
lively and amusing archeological gossip, by the 
Rev. Richard Cutler, about Harwich, et multis 
aliis,—indeed more of the latter than the former ; 
and something as to the “great, great, great, 
great grandfather” of the author’s printer and 
publisher, Mr. Smith, to boot,—or at least to 
shoe; for his shield was “ three [not four] horse- 
shoes, and his crest a brawny arm wielding a 


sledge-hammer” in the Crusades.——“ A Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry. By Henry Watts, F.C.S. 
Part XI. Longman & Co.” is is a work 


founded on the late Dr. Ure’s, but mostly re- 


written with very competent aid, and which we 


have more than once favourably noticed. The pre- 
sent part runs from Fluorine to Gallotannic Acid, 
and comprises a good deal of matter as to the 
Formates, and as to Fuel and Fulminates, The 
editor has resolved,—wisely, we think,—torestrict 
the monthly issue to one-half of what it originally 
was. The work and its readers will no doubt 
reap additional advantages by this arrange- 
ment.———‘ The Foreign Enlistment Acts of Eng- 
land and America. By Vigilans. London: 
Saunders, Otley, & Co.” The objeci of this 
pamphlet is to discuss the Alewandra und thr 
“Rams” questions, which the author does, 7’ 
ability, favourably to the freedom of our #’:: 
builders and the interests of the Confederates.— 
“The Art Student” (Hall & Co., Paterros 
row), may be made a very useful publication, 
should be helped. No. 2, just now publish 
well worth the 6d. it costs——The (°° 
issues we need only mention :—“ Laxto. 
Book” for 1864; “ Lockwood's Price Bu. 
1864; “The Engineer’s, Architect's, 
tractor’s Pocket Book,” for 1864 (I-. 
containing a large amount of usefv 
tion; and “Tables for the v~ 
Merchants and Builders” (?(. 
Heywood). The last includ~ 
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St. Petersburg standards in any number of 
running feet, of all sizes; and tables of equiva- 
lent prices.——‘“ The Present of the 


Convict Question. By Sir Walter Crofton, C.B. 
London: Emily Faithfull, publisher.” The 
author of this pamphlet strongly advises super- 
vision as a safe if the ticket-of-leave 
is to be continued ; otherwise he hopes 
is system will be altogether abolished, and the 
plan recommended by him, and tried with suc- 
cess in Ireland, adopted. In that case the 
stimulus of allowing convicts to work themselves 
from very strict early stages of discipline and 
privation into more modified stages of detention, 
as intermediate prisons, at the same period 
when they would otherwise have been liberated 
on tickets-of-leave, proved sufficient. Such asys- 
tem would certainly be better than the present ; 
but why the objection of settled colonies to a 
continuance of the transportation system should 
have necessitated its entire abolition we cannot 
see; and assuredly transportation was better 
both for the criminal and for his country than 
any other that has yet been either tried or 
suggested. Some of the richest, and in every 
ordinary sense best-doing men in Australia, 
were convicts. Can as much be said for ticket- 
of-leave men in this country? The arrestment 
of the emigrative process produced the present 
unsati state of the convict system: why 
not remove all the difficulty by a renewal of that 
process under new auspices ? 








Miscellanen. 


Tue HEREFORDSHIRE MEMORIAL OF THE LATE. 


Str Georce Cornewatt Lewis, Bart. — The 
model of the statue intended to be placed in| 
front of Hereford Shirehall, according to the | 
local Times, has now been completed by Baron | 
Marochetti. The casting of the statue in bronze | 
will be proceeded with at once. 


Art-Union or Lonpon Scutrrurr. — The | 
statues and groups sent by sculptors, in reply to | 
the offered premium of 600I., have been feceived, | 
and are now being displayed in the north court 
of the South Kensington Museum, by permission 
of the committee of Privy Council. The collec- | 
tion will be open to the public after Wednesday | 
next. 


Bust oF THE PRINCE oF WaLEs —Mr. Morton 
Edwards has completed a bust of the Prince of 
Wales, which is to be executed in marble, for the 
city of Toronto. His Royal Highness is repre- | 
sented in the uniform of the 10th Hussars, and 
the likeness seems to us good. The bust will | 
probably be reproduced in Parian, of a smaller 
size, by the Art-Union of London, for distribu- 
tion as prizes, and to match with their bust of 
the Princess, which is certainly the best yet 
made. 


Tue Sire or NEw Sr. Tuomas’s Hospitar.— 
On the Governors of the Hospital making appli- 
cation to Vice-Chancellor Wood for his sanction 
to the contract with the Metropolitan Board of | 
Works for the purchase of the site at Stangate, | 
between Westminster Bridge and Lambeth Palace, 
the corporation of the city of London intervened, | 
claiming certain rights over the property of the | 
hospital, and alleging that the site was an im- 

one, and ought not to be sanctioned. The 
Vice-Chancellor, however, decided against the 
corporation’s intervention, as he could not agree 
with them that the site was unwholesome, or in 
any respect an improper one. 

Leicestrr.— At a recent meeting of the 
Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society, a 
paper was read by Dr. Barclay, on ‘“‘ Modern 
Leicester,” to a numerous audience. Seven 
years since he had read a similar paper, and he 
now stated that, while on the last occasion he 
had little else to do than to grumble and com- 
plain, he had now a large portion of praise and 
approbation to mete out; and the character of 
the new buildings, whether ecclesiastical, public, 
mercantile, or private, had so much improved, 
that, with a few notable exceptions, he found 
nothing to censure or to lament. The increase 
of population, at the rate of 10,000 in each de- 
cennial period; the increase of machinery, and 
the gradual superseding of the framework knit- 
ting ; the striking out of new branches of trade 
and commerce, are raising Leicester at a more 
rapid rate than almost any other manufacturing 
town; and the happy results are seen in the for- 
tunes made, the families founded, and the almost 
universal prosperity. 
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| Sir J. Lowther, with the most pleasing results 





RocusEster City Cross.—During the demoli- 
tion of old buildings on the north side of Roches- 
ter Cathedral, fronting High-street, the workmen 
came upon a portion of the old Corn-cross which 
formerly stood in High-street, until built over 
several centuries since. The portion of the cross 
discovered is of solid masonry, and stands about 
12ft. in height. 


Dinine Hats: BrrutncHam.—The report of 
the directors, presented at the first general 
meeting of the shareholders on the 29th of 
February, states that the first experiment of a 
public dining-hall in Birmingham has proved 
decidedly successful. A gross profit of 830. 16s. 6d. 
has been made on seven months’ trading in the 
Slaney-street establishment; and there was no 
doubt that the establishment would pay a divi- 
dend of 51. per cent. on its capital. The directors 
have taken a lease, for ninety-nine years, of con- 
veniently situate premises in Cambridge-street, 
where a hall of spacious dimensions is now 
rapidly approaching completion. 


CorracE Buiipinc.—A correspondent of the 
Band of Hope Review, a well illustrated and in- 
structive paper, which, at the price of one half- 
penny, is circulated in very large quantities 
amongst the young, says,—‘“The village of 


the estate of Sir John Lowther. He has puta 
stop to the public-house of the village; and, 
having rebuilt every house, has allowed that 
formerly devoted to the sale of beer and spirits 
to be opened by the tenants for the use of 
travellers, who may desire less exciting refresh- 
ments. . The old sign has been sawn up, and part 
| of it now conveys water from a spout to the tub 
in the back yard. The good woman who showed 
'it to me, said,—‘ Ay, and the old times are 
gone, and so we just use the sign to draw the 
water to the barrel, as it cannot draw the folk to 
the beer.’” 
landed proprietors have followed the example of 





? 


and hopes that others will do so too. 


THE DWELLINGS OF THE Poor IN LAMBETH AND | 
SourHwark.—On Tuesday in last week, a public 
meeting was held at the Lambeth Baths, to 
adopt measures to improve and cheapen the 
dwellings of the poor, and supply the great 
deficiency now existing in consequence of the 


| pulling down of so much of this class of property 
| by the railways. 
|“ That the overcrowded state of the dwellings of 


It was unanimously resolved, 


great numbers of the artisans and mechanics in 
the boroughs of Lambeth and Southwark, the 
want of proper drainage and ventilation to those 
dwellings, combined with the high rents exacted 
for them, are matters deserving of serious con- 
sideration ; and further, this meeting is of opinion 
that measures should at once be adopted for the 
purpose of providing more fit and convenient 


| dwelling-places for such artisans.” It was also re- 
' solved to form an association to acquire land near 
‘the centre of manufactures, and generally to 


| 


carry out the suggestions of the first resolution. 
The chairman, Mr. T. Webber, promised that in 
the event of the scheme being carried out he 
would give 100 guineas towards the object. 


Tue LONDON AssociATION OF FoREMAN ENGI- 
NEERS.—The annual dinner of this association 
has taken place at Radley’s Hotel, Blackfriars. 
Mr. H. Grissell was in the chair, and there were 
present about 150 members of the association 
and visitors. Among the latter were—Mr. Alfred 
Field (of Maudslay & Field), Mr. Hodges, the 
Hon. Mr. Duncan, Mr. Reed (chief constructor of 
the navy), Captain Blakeley, Captain M‘Gregor, 
&c. The chairman alluded to the jealousy with 
which this association had been viewed by em- 
ployers, and declared that so far as he was con- 
cerned that feeling was now dissipated. Mr. 
Newton, of the Royal Mint, president of the 
society and one of its founders, gave an exposi- 
tion of the objects of the society, which were not 
to discuss “ shop politics,” but to afford to the 
members the opportunity of interchanging ideas 
upon engineering subjects ; to enable them to be 
of mutual assistance to each other in procuring 
situations ; to establish a scientific library for 
their use; and to provide annuities for decayed 
members. The secretary’s report showed the 
funds in hand to amount to 3471. 17s. 9d., which 
is invested in Three per Cent. Consols. The 
number of members is seventy-five ordinary and 
twenty-six honorary. The chairman and Mr. 
A. Field announced their readiness to become 
honorary members, and to give the society each 
501. towards the formation of a benefit fund if 


Witton, near Redcar, in Yorkshire, forms part of | 


The editor remarks that several | 


| 


A Cuaret-surtpine Dissenrer.—Mr. Samuel 
proposes to give one-third of the cost of 
twelve dissenting places of worship, each to 
accommodate 500 persons; and to be at the ex- 
acorn erecting a six iron a - destitute 
es, SO as prepare the way for perma- 

nent buildings. Good Mr. Morley. ‘ 

Liverpoot Lasovurers’ Dwetiine-Hovse Com- 
paNy.—At the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of this company, the report congratulated 
them on the i of the year, as the 
whole of the dwellings, with but one or two 
exceptions, had been let, and the result was that 
the receipts were 50l. in excess of any previous 
year. The report was adopted, and a motion 
passed fixing a dividend of 3} per cent. 

Fatt oF a Froor.—At a temperance meeting 
held in the Wesleyan school-room, Altarnun, 
near Launceston, when the room was filled by 
about 500 , at the close of the lecture, 
which lasted nearly three hours, the flooring 
suddenly gave way, and fully 100 persons fell 
through into some stables below, a depth of 
about 10 feet. Singular to relate, not one of the 
persons who fell had any bone fractured ; and 
though many were bruised, and all frightened, 
there was no serious injury to any one. The 
| beams supporting the floor had rotted away 
where inserted into the walls. 


THe Scuoots or Art Question. — A deputa- 
tion from the Schools of Art in Great Britain 
and Ireland had an interview recently with Earl 
Granville and Mr. Lowe at the Privy Council 
Office. The deputation was introduced by Col. 
Wilson Patten, M.P., accompanied by Mr. Pease, 
M.P. ; Gilbert Greenall, M.P. ; Mr. Gregson, M.P.; 
Mr. Francis Powell, M.P.; Mr. Allen H. Bathurst, 
| M.P.; &c. Mr. Beresford Hope stated the wishes 
|of the deputation, in reference to the recent 
minutes of the Privy Council. Earl Granville 
gave his consent to the moving for a committee 
of the House of Commons to inquire into the 
whole question. 


ScULPTURE AND THE Royat Horvicutturat 
Socrety.—The exhibition of sculpture of last 
year in the gardens at South Kensington showed 
how many beautiful effects could be produced by 
the combination of sculpture and foliage. The 
council continue the sculpture exhibition with 
increased confidence, and announce the 
ments for the years 1864 and 1865. In each 
year the council will make purchases to the 
value of 500l., provided that new and original 
works of sufficient merit are exhibited under the 
conditions hereafter stated. As a general rule 
it is desirable that all works should be finished 
works in plaster. But works may be sent in in 
marble, bronze, terra-cotta, and other materials 
than plaster. The works sent for purchase must 
be figures, groups of figures, large ornamental 
vases with bas-reliefs, ornamental pedestals with 
' bas-reliefs, but not simply bas-reliefs unapplied. 
Artists of all nations are invited to send works. 
All works for the competition of 1864 must be 
sent on or before the lst of June, 1864, and must 
be left in the gardens until the 30th of September. 


TEMPERANCE LAND AND BuiLpINe Society.— 
The report read at the tenth annual meeting of 
this society, Mr. H. J. Phillips, secretary, stated 
that the total receipts during the year were 
nearly 23,0001. in excess of the preceding year, 
having amounted to upwards of 124,000/. The 
shares issued numbered 5,719, being 2,143 in 
excess of the year previous, and making the 
total issued during ten years 26,321. The sub- 
scriptions received on shares amounted to 
79,0001., a sum largely in excess of any former 
years. The sums received in the deposit depart- 
ment amounted to 17,0001. The amount received 
for interest and premiums on the investment of 
the society exceeded 11,7001. The subscriptions 
and deposits returned to members and depositors 
on withdrawal of the whole or a part of their 
investments amounted to 32,0001. After pay- 
ment of all sums the shareholders and depositors 
were desirous of withdrawing, there remained at 
the credit of investing shares 115,0001., and at 
the credit of depositors 61,0001., together 176,000. 
The sums advanced upon house property during 
the year amounted to 69,8981., being upwards of 
23,0001. in excess of any previous year; thus 
increasing the total sum advanced on house 

to 283,0001. The total assets of the 
society have by the year’s transactions been in- 
creased by 42,0001., and now stand at 211,9151, 
The profits of the year have enabled the direc- 
tors to carry an amount to the reserved or con- 
tingent fund account whereby it is increased ta 
21,6631. 
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eight other engineering firms would each give 501. 
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Grapuic Sociery.—At the next conversazione, 
to be held on Wednesday, the 9th instant, an 
interesting contribution of the works of a late 
member, Mr. William Duffield, is expected. The 
meetings of the present session have been more 

Guvuse’s Traps List.—Messrs. Chubb & Son 
have published an illustrated list of leoks and 
safes, which has the distinctive merit of putting 
together, on a on views and prices of 

f eel The list ap ols 
of easy comparison. gives engra- 
vings of their fire-proof doors and frames for 

-rooms, 

West Ham Boarp or Heatran Assistant Sur- 
VEYorsHIP.—The applications for the office of 
assistant surveyor were between seventy and 
eighty. The chairman, in intimating this at a 
recent meeting, said he wished to know what 
the board intended to do. A long and stormy dis- 
cussion ensued; after which it was that 
the question be adjourned for months, 
which was carried by 12 to 2. 

THe Wiits Country Surveyorsnir..~A, eom- 
mittee having reported its dissatisfaction with 
the manner in which the county surveyor, Mr. 
Penniston, performed his duties, on which a long 
discussion took place at the last sessions, the 
surveyor, while denying the allegations of the 
committee, and complaining, in a memorial ex- 
plaining and defending his own conduct, that he 
should be expected, without adequate remunera- 
tion; to be always attending committee meet- 
ings, and otherwise occupying so much of his 
time, resigned his appointment, on the erplicit 


admit the allegations against him. The court 
accepted Mr. Penniston’s resignation, reserving 
the question of remuneration, as to which he had 
memorialized them. 


THe MerroponitaN DEATH-RATE—The deaths 
from typhus and other fevers still continue very 
high, and in other ways the Registrar General's 
report is unfavourable, and shows the necessity 
fer more than usual sanitary care. During the 
past week the deaths were 1,586. The average 
of ten years, allowing for increase of population, 
is 1,409, being 177 deaths more than the average. 
‘The deaths from zymotic causes, to the 
large extent of 323. Fatal cases of small-pox 
rose from 8 in the previous week to 20 last week ; 
raeasles declined from 32 to 18; scarlatina car- 
ried off 55 persons; diphtheria, 11; whooping- 
cough, 56; and typhus, 63. 

Sours Lonpon Worxtné-ctass Inpvustriat 
Exnrstrrion.—The National Baths in the West- 
minster-road, Lambeth, have been opened as an 
Exhibition of the handicraft of the working men 
of Lambeth. There are 231 exhibitors, compris- 


ments, paintings, statuary designs in plaster, 
carvings, &c., many of them done by workmen 
not at all connected with such subjects in their 
daily labours. At the , Sir Morton Peto, 
MLP., Mr. John Bright, ., Mr. Warner, M.P., 
and the chairman, the Earl of Shaftesbury, ad- 
dressed the meeting. The exhibition will remain 
open till Saturday, the 12th inst., inclusive, and 
the charge for admission is fixed at tw . 
‘There seems to have been want of good 
management as regards ity. 
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Tue Houses 1n Bripce-strerr, WEstTMINsTER. 
In reply to a question put in the House of Com- 
mons by Sir J. Shelley, as to the houses left 
standing on the south side of Bridge-street, 
Westminster, Mr. Cowper said, the had 
been purchased, and he was now in negotiation 
for the purchase of the leasehold interest. The 
houses would shortly be taken down, and then 
would be the time to decide on the appropria- 
tion of the site. 


Extra Payments TO Sxittep Workwen.—In 
& case (Podger v. Parkinson) recently tried at 
the well County Court, a gas apparatus 
manufacturer's skilled workman obtained a 
verdict for extra wages in the form of a bonus of 
5l. per annum promised in an emergency by the 
then manager of the works, who afterwards left 
the defendant’s employment in consequence of 
misunderstanding with him. The manager had 
acted for the widow of the previous manufac- 
turer and her son, who was then eighteen years 
of age; and the son now resisted the demand of 
the plaintiff. The workmen had left the em- 
ployment and the business was imperilled, which 
led the manager to offer bonuses to induce the 
workmen to return. The magistrate, in finding 
for the plaintiff with full costs, expressed his 
surprise and regret at the line of defence set up, 
which comprised a futile attempt to damage the 
character of the manager, as well as to resist 
payment of the promised bonus. 

New Frencn Locomortves.—At the last 
sitting of the Academy of Sciences, M. Combes 
described a new system of locomotives now in 
use on the Northern Railway, so constructed as 
to surmount considerable declivities, and to 
work on curves of a small radius. These engines 
have four cylinders and six axletrees, divided 
into two groups of three each, moved by the 
pistons of one pair of cylinders. The wheels 
are so small, that the fireplace of the boiler 
extends beyond them. In order to facilitate the 
movement on small curves, a little play is left 
between the flanges of the wheels which keep 
the train within the rails, and the rails them- 
selves; moreover, the axles have some play in 
their sockets. The new engines are said to have 
mounted gradients of 25 millimetres, and de- 
seribed curves of 80 metres’ radius. 


Curisttan Arr: Miniatures. — Miniatures 
have a special interest to us as affording the 
only evidence of a remarkable era in the art- 
history of these islands, and of the influence of 
northern artistic culture generally ; and there- 
fore it is that we have in this dwelt at 
somewhat disproportionate length on the Anglo- 
Saxon and British schools. Of late years this 
subject has been investigated by many inquirers, 
but most deeply and patiently by Mr. Westwood, 
who is preparing for publication a history of 
Anglo-Saxon miniatures and illuminated manu- 
scripts. Printing was discovered about the mid- 
die of the fifteenth century. It was long before the 
wealthy and the pious ceased to order the exqui- 
sitely written and illuminated books to which 


-| they had been accustomed. To meet the tastes 


of the richer purchasers, expensive books were 
at first printed to resemble as nearly as possible 
the written manuscripts, spaces being left for 
initials and miniatures to be filled in by hand. 
But this transition stage passed away. The 
superior advantages of printed books became 
generally recognised. The illuminator and 
miniaturist were more rarely employed, and no 
oung scholars stepped in to fill the vacancies 
Le by thei seniors. One of the latest illumi- 
manuscripts executed in England was the 
Lectionary of Cardinal Wolsey, now at 
Christ Charch College, Oxford. latest of 
an important kind produced on the Continent, is 
believed to be a large and splendid Graduale, 
preserved at Rouen, which was executed in the 
seventeenth cen by a monk named D’Eau- 
bonne, who is said to have spent the greater 
- of his life in its production.—Churchman’s 
‘amily Magazine. 








TENDERS. 


For houses to be built at for the Cannock 
Chase and Ogley Land Company. r, Charles Ham- 
bridge, architect :— 

il & Keddle 








Reoddle .....6.-ssecsssevevewers £13,078 0 0 
Myers & S008 0.0. csovees wnveuiid 12,934 0 0 
nae 8,329 0 0 
For additions and alterations to house, 4 
not supplied, Mr. T. OC, y 
ean + Pome raseiiilee £21,068 0 : 
saevioined eae Se SS 









































For detached house at Staines, for Mr; A, Lambe, Mr, 

Herbert Ford, architeet ;— 
Harpies Gevsveguncnasee Wis cain acntion et 4 . 
Lawrence “ 1,220 0 0 
|<: gee vane : 
. Wheen 7 0 
Rowe ........ deititjevveresisitaicevimieed 1,085 0 0 
Taylor esewv...d0veve 966 0 0 
Rawlins _ 925 0 0 

For altering and 4 at H 

Leicestershire, for Mr. F Me Premed 

a eae 
Fox, Brothers ..cc.0cvs ~ 871 0 0 
Tills ... 362 0 0 
BTID sccitsenwitheriniapiiisanetiaasv 369 0 0 
Porter ccvhsevaphisnsavcdgalued isd itibdcdouyd 365 (0 («=O 
RM sein cnetectiectiionista Scioto 389 0 0 
Harrold 333: 6 8 
NIU so ctasviiancnanioinaiessesdones $29 6 O 
Glover 322 10 0 
Carr... 3m 0 @ 
Bassett (accepted) ....0ceesiees cere , 2811 6 





peecermereent te Sot © 


x 
Hs 





& Calder, architects. tities supplied :— 
UE sa sitet ceasoaccadacnbdlatcss £717 0 0 
Norris & Son 687 4 9 
Hyde (accepted) ......... 634 0 0 























00 
00 
00 
00 
For re-building St. Bartholomew's Church, Scammon- 
den, Yorkshire. Mr. E. Wyndham Tarn, itect, All 
old materials to belong to contractor ;— 
Mason. 
With Spire. | Without Spire, 
Holroyd & Brier...cvs« £1,457 0 0 ...£1,322 0 0 
Helliwell, Brothers ... 1,390 0 0 ... 1,120 0 0 
ESR 1,275 12 6 ... 1,142 0 0 
Eli Helliwell & Co. ... ~ 1,118 15 8 
Watson & Son .. 1073 00 .. 93 00 
tehesd ....600....40+5. 927 10 0 797 10 0 
Joiner, and Painter 
Fs TO iessscpreticnnteivsenianeces £297 0 «6 
Plumber. 
¥eeee £123 0 0 
OOO BF iin snicenicocowstieercovness 103 14 0 
Slater. 
: £37 0 6 
6510 @ 
276 0 0 
50 («0 
& 0 0 
27 0 @ 
2410 0 
: Smith, 
Wilson £20 0 0 








Her atmentient, 0. to Argyle Lodge, Wimbledon 
Common, for Mr. James Teulon civil engineer., Mr, J, 


, architect :— 

BOG... .cccrintinimnn ani Bis & @ 
Raper & BOW sercesssscnsvevisecnwoees 1,079 0 0 
TOG OG x seccnnndiptetennissmsnninnves 871 0 0 





For alterations and additions to No, 222, Upper-street, 
Islington. Mr. W. Smith, architect :— 





























OLLIE Bin £369 0 0 
EEE spuinstanibiinin cumpdiasunasien 345 0 0 
SEG cccciindicnitcnetelecens . 283006 
Kilby 288 @ 0 
Devereux & Son . 27% 06 0 
IFO i ccilebentingioveine . 23 60 
Bradley & Egg....... w-. 235 00 

For rating and relief Posterngate, for the 

Srwenation bo ha teer, tee Smite 

. Mr. W. 
Somme 877 10 
BOGOR o.ceseccescseee: = 4 : 
II oi siiscins ecicvsdconansisrsasidets A 
Jack 793 0 0 
M a LE LEE ES 730 0 0 
Goates (accepted) ............::c0.8 775 0 0 
For new dwarf irs, and to chancel 
Erith Kent. Mr. Herbert Lei aad 
For Screen and Repairs. 

Relph (accepted) oecccccecccnersseeee £76 0 0 


For Paving. 
Ghapetn hb limataranell sreverieeh82 0 0 


For detached house and for Mr. F. W. 















































00 

Humphri 1,987 0 0 
SRE TALE EEE DE 1,982 0 0 
Hollidge 1,900 0 0 
= fees 
witidliiewe 0 
ce, ERR RHR - 1,733 14 0 
2S RR RECS ME IE: 1,687 6 0 
Donnelly widmrssetnsivmicenswneds OE O 
Mo 1,646 0 0 
Walkey . 1500 0 0 
Eg, ORF ILE ELBE NES 1,40 0 0 
Wilson & Baynham.................. 1,400 0 0 
Soden 1,380 0 0 
Shelton 1,350 0 0 
= fe 3 
Laxford 13 0 0 



























